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PREFACE. 


The following work has but moderate claims, I fear, to 
public attention ; and it woidd probably not have seen the 
light at all but for the urgent request of friends, who think 
better of it than the author does. It has no pretensions to 
any higher merit than that of being a plain narrative of the 
journey, and an impartial record of my own impressions of 
the people among whom I travelled. 

Although some portions of the route have been eloquently 
described by Hue and others, I am not aware that any con- 
tinuous account of tlie whole journey Ix'tween the capitals 
of China and Russia has appeared iu the English language 
for nearly a cent in y and a half. Imjjortant changes liave 
occurred in that period ; and, if I may judge of others by 
myself, T suspeci that many erroneous iiotions are afloat 
respecting the conditions of life in these fiir-off regions, and 
more especiiilly in Siberia. Observation has modified my 
own pre-conceived ojiinions on many of the subjects touched 
on in the following pages, and I am not without a hope that 
they will bo found to contain seme information which may 
be new to many people in th^< mntry. 
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PREPACK. 


If I have indulged in irrelevant digressions, I can only say 
that I have limited myself to those reflections which naturally 
suggested themselves in the course of my travels ; and the 
subjects I have given most prominence to are simply those 
which happened to bo the most interesting to myself. 

My thanks are due to various friends for useful bints, con- 
firming and correcting my own observations ; but I am 
especially indebted for some valuable notes on Sil)eria, its 
social phenomena, gold mines, &c., to Edwin E. Bishop, Esq., 
wdiose long residence in the country, and perfect acquaint- 
ance with the language and customs of the people, constitute 
him an authority on all matters connected with that part of 
the world. 

22, Ekickfley Sqcaije, 

October 1864. 
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THE 


SIBEBIAN OVERLAND ROUTE FROM 
PEKING TO PETERSBURG. 


CIIAFTER I. 

SIIANOHAE TO TIENTSIN. 

'J'riE (‘harming narrativci of John Boll, of .Anternioiiy, wlio, 
in the reign oi* l\‘tc‘r the Great, travi^hnl from Petersburg to 
F(ilving ill tlie suited of a liiissiaii nmbassadoi’, iiis])ire(.l me 
with a longing desire to visit Siberia and oilier little-known 
regiinjs througli wliicdi lie passed. Having occasion to return 
to Bugland, afv(‘r a, sonu'.wliat protraeti‘d residtaio' on the 
coast of China, an opportunity present od itself of travelling 
tliTougli the norih of ( diina, Mongolia, and Siberia, on my 
honuiward journey. This is, indeed, the real ‘^overland 
route ” from Cliina, and it may as pri^perly be styled “ mari- 
time,’ as tlio mail rout(3 ])er P. & O. steamers “ overland.” 
The so-called overland route has, however, strong temp- 
tations for a. person eager to get home. Thtm^ is a pleasing 
simplicity about tln'-n inner of it which is a powerful attrac- 
tion to one who is. worn out with sleepless nights in a hot 
climate. It is but to embark on a steamer ; attend as regu- 
larly at meal times as your const! tutiiju will permit ; sleep, or 
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what is tlio samo thing, read, during the intcTvals ; and fill 
up the lalanks l)y counting the passing hours and surveying 
your lellow pass(*iig(‘rs steeped in apoplectic sluiubers under 
the enervating inliuenee of tlie tinpics. The sea route lias, 
inor(‘over, a decidiMl advantage in ])oint of tini(\ In forty- 
five or fifty days I could liavT? reaclunl England from 
vShangliaii liy sti^ainer ; the land journ(‘y via Siberia I could 
not hope to accomplish in h'ss than ninety days. 

But the northern route had strong attractions for me? in 
the kind of vague mystery that invests the geogra})hy of 
strange countries, and the chaincter, manners, and customs of 
their inhabitants. Ev(UM*e(ain-ing iiov('lti(‘S might Ik^ (‘X- 
pected to k(‘ep the mind alive ; and active' travailing wouhl 
in a gnait measure relievt^ the tiMlinm of a long and arduous 
journey. Of the two, therefore, I preh'rred the prosjieet of 
being IVozcai in Silxaia to lieing sb'wed in the Jled Sea. 
Tlie heat of vShanghae in tla^ summer was int(‘ns(‘ and almost 
unprecedented, the su])ply of icc^ was fast undergoing disso- 
lution, and an escajio into oohler regions at siuii a time was 
more than usually dc'siralile. 

A fivv ja-ajs ago it would lia,V(i b(‘en about as feasible to 
travel from (diina to England l)y way of the moon as 
through Ih'king and Mongolia. IVking was a si'aled book, 
jealously guarded by an arrogant, Ix'cause an ignorant, 
govc.TnnK'iit. Littles was known of the city of tlie khans 
except what the Jesuits had communicated in the last 
century, and what that yaince of t ravi'lk'rs, Marco Polo, had 
handoil down from the middle ages. No foreigner dared 
show his face then^ except in (he guise of a na.tivi', and even 
then at the risk of beii>g didected and snhjecti'd to the 
greab'st indignities. The Jc*suits, it is tnu', in the face of 
the prohibition, c uitinued to smuggle themselves into Cliina, 
and even into Pc'king itself, and their pc'rseveraneo and 
tenacity d purpose are entitled to all praise. But they 
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occasionally paid dearly for tlieir temerity, and not unfre- 
quently ^ot themselves and their “Christians” into hot 
Avater Avith the authorities. This received the high-sounding 
name of “persecution;” and if any one lost his lifi for 
meddling in other people’s affairs, or int(‘rforing Avith tlie 
prerogative of tlu*. government, he Avas honoun^d Avith the 
name of a “ martyr.” The Jesuits had tlieir day of power in 
(yliina, and if they liad liut used it modestly they might still 
liave stood at tln^ ellxnY of the Emperor. They Aven' tried 
and found AA^anting, (wpelled from Pcddiig, and (.lliina Ava,s 
cIos(m 1 against foreigners, not, it must be confessed, Avithout 
some reason. 

All that has hi'en c1iang(‘d again. Tlie curtain has risen 
once more' ; forcagiuTS are fn.'e to traverse tin? length and 
breadth of (diina, and to spy out the nake<liiess of the land. 
Idle treaty of Tiontsin and convention of Peking, ralith'd in 
Jsovember, LSliO, whiidi opened up (Jhina to travellers for 
“bnsiiuss or }d('asurt‘,” was largely taken advantage of in the 
following year. In l(St>], foreign steamers ])enetrated by the 
greet rlvv r Yinig-tsze into tln^ heart of China. Four (niter- 
])rlsing iopeigin'is t‘xph)r(‘d the river t(» a distance of 1800 
nid<‘s from tl»e S('a, and many other (‘xcui’sions were set on 
too: by fon‘'gners, in regions previously known only through 
th( aecounis of Chinese geographers or the partial, imperfect, 
anrl in some instanctes o])solete, descri]dions of the older 
Jesuits. 

Mvingrilia, being Avithin the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, was incbided in the passport system ; and although 
the (Jhint‘sc government has made a leehie att(‘mpt to 
impos(‘ restricCons on foreign travelleis in that n'gioii on the 
ground that, al:h< ’gh Ciiinese, it is not China, np to the 
present time no sirlon'i ohslacles h‘iv(' ^‘cen plaernl in the 
Avay of free intereomso in Mone'oha; nor can the plain 
langviage of the lit.nJ y be liiii. U'd. m its inter])retation, luiless 
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the ministers of the treaty powers should voluntarily aban- 
don the privilege now enjoyed. Ifc is devoutly to be hoped 
that no envoy of Great Britain will again commit the error 
of waiving rights once granted by the Chinese. However 
unimportant such abandoned rights may appear, experience 
has shown that the results Jire not so. Sir Michael Sey- 
mour’s war at Canton in 1856-7 could never have occurred 
if our undoubted riglit to reside in that city had been 
insisted on some years previously. Our disaster at tlie Taku 
forts in 185.0 would have boon pnwented if the right of our 
minister to reside in Peeking had not, in a weak moment, 
been waived. What complications have not arisen in Jaj)an, 
from our consenting to undo half Lord Elgin’s treaty and 
allowing the port of Osaca to remain closed to our merchant- 
men ! We cannot afford to make concessions to Asiatic 
powers. Give them an inch and they will take? an (dl : then 
fl(‘ets and armies must be brought into play to recover 
ground we have lost through sheer wantonness. 

Too late to join a party who preceded me, I had some 
difficulty in finding a ccmipanion for the journey, but had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of a young gen- 
tleman from Lyons, who purposed going to France by the 
Siberian route with or without a compani<jn. W^e at once 
arranged matters to our mutual satisfaction, and proceeded 
with the preparations necessary for the journ(*y. Having 
the advantage of excellent practical advice on this head from 
gentlemen who had alrc;»dy gone over the ground, wo had 
little difficulty in getting up our outfit. A tent was indis- 
pensable for Mongolia, and we got a very commodious one 
from a French officer. A military cork mattress, with 
water}/ roof sheets, proved invaluable in the desert. Our 
clotliing de]wtment was inconveniently bulky, because we 
had to j^rovide both for very hot and very cold weather. 
The comnuss^.riat was liberally supplied, rather overdone, as 
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it turned out, but that was a fault on the safe side. The 
accounts we heard of the hungry desert,” where nothing 
grows but mutton, induced us to lay in supplies not only for 
an ordinary journey across, but for any unforeseen delay we 
might encounter on the way. 

We had first to get to Tientsin, six hundred mil(\s fnnn 
Shanghae, and two steamers wcu'e under despatch foi* that 
port. I embarked on board the Nanzimj, Captain Mor- 
rison, about midniglit on the 28tli July, 18(i3. Taking ad- 
va.ntage of the bright moon, we steamed cautiously down the 
river Wong-poo for fourteen miles, past the village of Woo- 
sung, “ outside the marks,” and into the great river Yang- 
tsze, where we cast anchor for the night. It would be 
hazardous to attemf)t tlui navigation of the (estuary of the 
Yang-tsze, even in brighf moonlight. Its banks are so flat 
as to afford no marks to steer by. The estuary is veay wide*, 
but the det‘p water chamud is narrow, with (‘xtensivci shal- 
lows on either side. J'he up])er parts of tlui Yang-tsze-kiang, 
where tla^ river narrows to a mile or two in breadth, and 
f^o^\s through a i)older country, are more easy of navigation. 
In the broad part of tlie river, near its mouth, tlie deep 
water channels have a teiuhmcy to shift their positions. The 
surveys )f rdie river from its mouth to Nanking, made in 
1842, were found inapplicable in I8()l. Where shallows 
were marked in 1842, de<*p Avater was found in 18(il, and 
dry patches were found where the navigaVde channels were 
before. The delta of this noble river is rapidly growing into 
dry land ; the “ banks ” are fast rising into islands, and the 
channels of the river becoming more circumscribed. Thi‘ 
rapidity with which this process is going on is most remark- 
able. From a poii; m^arly fifty miles from the mouth of the 
river it is divided into two great brand us, called by hydro- 
graphers the north and the south entrances. Twenty yeais 
ago extensive shallows lay between, and many a good sliip 
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found a final resting-place on these treacherous banks. The 
most dangerous of these arc now above water, and are visible 
from a distance sufficient to enable the pilot to keep clear of 
them. Ill the small river Wang-poo also, at and below the 
town of Shanghae, the land is gaining considerably on the 
water. An island has formed and is still growing near the 
mouth of the Wang-poo, known to pilots as the middle- 
ground.” Until a very few years ago it was entirely under 
water. In the year 18oo I was aground on the top of it in a 
schooner near low water, and the rising tide fioated us off 
easily. The island is now so high as to remain uncovered in 
the highest spring tides. Thus, in the space of eight years, 
this island has risen more than twelve, and probably not less 
than eighteen feet. Tlie formation is extending itself down- 
wards ; the tail of the island stretching away undt‘r water 
brought up many vessels in 18fi2 and 18()3, where there was 
plenty of water a year or two before. On the south sliore of 
the Yang-tsze-kijing the lines of embankment mark the dif- 
ferent stages of the aggression of the land on the water. 
When a dry flat was formed liable to inundations in high 
tides, an embankment of mud was built for the protection of 
the inhabitants who settled on the n^claimed land. In pro- 
cess of time more land was madci, and another embankment 
formed. Thus three distinct lines ol' embankment, several 
miles iniand from the present water line, are to be traced 
from below Woosung towards Hang-chow Bay, and a very 
large tract of good arable land has l)cen reclaimed from the 
river, or, as the Chinese call it, the sea, within com 2 :)aratively 
modern times. From the causes we sec now in active opera- 
tion, it is easy to trace the formation of tlie vast alluvial plain 
which Jiow suppojTs so many millions of inhabitants. 

There are, indeed, intimations in the Chinese records of 
some of tliose changes. Islands in the sea are mentioned 
but a few a tturies back, which are now hills in inhabited 
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districts. In the dawn of Chinese history allusions arc rnado 
to a great flood wliich desolated the land, and the Emperor 
Yaou has been immortalised for his achievements in subduing 
and regulating the waters. Yaou veignc'd about 2200 n.(\, 
and the rising of the waters in liis time lias been referred by 
some to tlie Noacliiaii deluge. But the Chiiu'se empire at 
that time extended as far south as the Creat River, and in- 
cluded three great valh^ys. It is not an improbable conjecture 
therefore that there was a large circumference of dcdiateable 
land barely reclaimed from the sea. With the imperfect 
means then at command for kcieping out the water it is easy 
to suppose that an uiiusually high tide would break down 
the defences and overflow the Hat country. It may also be, 
of course, that then, as now, tlio Yellow River caused trouble 
by arbitrarily changing its course, and the patriotic laliours 
of Yaou may have b(.;eii limited to damming up tiiat way- 
wai‘(i stream, which has been called ‘‘ China’s sorrow.” But 
the chronicles of the great inundation do not a])pr‘ar to have 
been satislVictorily explained, and it maybe said of the annals 
of the reigiis of Yaou and Slum, -that the interest wliieh 
atta«:‘hes to them is in direct proi)ortion to their obscurity. 

X few liours’ steaming on the 29th took us out of the 
turliid wjit(M’s of the Yaiig-tsze-kiaug, but during flic whole 
of tiiat day we continued in shallow water of a very light 
sc^a-groeii colour. "Idie weather was line, and though still ex- 
tremely hot, the fresh sea air so ai produced a magical effect 
on our emfeebled digestion. Tluj voyage was as pleasant as a 
good ship, a good talile, and a courteous commander could 
make it. On tlie MOtli a thick fog settled down on the water, 
and on the following morning all eyes were anxiously strain- 
ing after the Shanlang promontory, which was the turning- 
point of onr vo^'age. By dead reckoning we were close to it, 
but tliere is no accounting for the : tfect of tlui currents that 
sweep round this bold headland. The tide rushes into the 
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Gulf of Pccheli by one side of the entrance, and out at the 
other. But from the confo^rmation of the gulf the tidal 
curnnits are subject to disturbances from various causes, of 
which the direction of the wind is the most potent. A north- 
westerly wind keej^s the tide wave at bay, and drives the 
water out of the gulf, until its level has been lowered several 
feet below tliat of tlie ocean. Great irregidarities in 'the ebb 
and ' 'flow are occasioned by this ; and when the cause ceases 
to act, the reaction is .proportionate to the amount of dis- 
turbance ; tlio pent-up waters from without flow in with 
impetuosity, and the ecpiilibrium is restored. 

In the (lonso fog, our commander could only crawl along 
cautiously, stopping now and again to list(;n for the sound of 
men’s voices, or the barking of dogs, take soundings, and 
Avatxdi for any iiidicatiojis of the near vicinity of land. At 
length, to our groat joy, the fog lifted over a recognisable 
point of the promontory, and immediately settled down again. 
Th(? glimf)so w^as sufficient however, and tlu^ good steamer 
was at onc(5 heaihal westward, for the nioutli of the Peiho 
riv(‘r, and bowled along fearlessly on her waiy. As the sun 
rose higher th(‘ mist was dispersed, and thcj bold rugged out- 
line of the Shantung coast was unveiled bdbre us. The clear 
blue water was alive with Chinese coasting craft, small and 
large, of most picturestpie appearance. The heavy, unwieldy 
junks of northern China lay almost motionless, their wide- 
spread sails hanging idly to the mast, for there was just wind 
enough to ripjde the snrface of tJie water in long patches, 
loavijig large spaces of glassy smootljiiess untouched by the 
breeze. 

The crews of the northern junks are hardy stalwart fel- 
lows, inured to labour, and zealous in their work. Their 
vessels fij*c built very low-sided, to enable them to be pro- 
pelled bv oars when tlie wind fails them. The crews work 
ch('erily ar tboir oars, both night and day, wlien necessary, 
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keeping time to the tune of their half-joyous, half-melan- 
choly boat-songs. With all their exertions, however, they 
drive the shapeless lump but slowly through the water, and 
one cannot help feeling pity for the poor men, and regret for 
the waste of so much manual labour. It is to be hoped tliat 
this hardy race of seamen will find more fruitful fields 
wherein to turn their strength to account when foreign 
vessels and steamers have superseded the time-honoured but 
extravagant system of navigation in China. This end lias, 
indeed, been already reached to a certain extent. China has 
been imbued with the progressive spirit of the world, to the 
great advantage both of thtunselvcs and foreigners. 'Idic 
southern coasts swarm with steamers, and the Gulf of Pe- 
cheli, in tliis the third year from the opening of foreign 
trade in tlui north, was ri'gularly visited by trading steamers. 
In all discussions in England on the subject of the develop- 
ment of trade in China, the vast coasting trade is generally 
overlooked, as a matter in which we have no interest. This 
is a niistak(‘, however, for foreigners have a coiisidei’able 
sliaie in tiiai trade directly, and tlndr st(‘am(U’s and sailing 
vessels are employed to a very large extent by the Chinese 
rnerchants. All produce is very materially reduced in price 
to the consumer by the facilities for comjx'tition among 
merclniats which improved communication affords, and by 
tlie diminution in expenses of carriage, which is the neces- 
sary result. The rapidity with which foreign vessels can 
accomplish their voyages as compared with Chinese junks 
enables the native trader to make so many more ventures in 
a giTen time, that he can afford to take smaller profits than 
formerly, and ycd on the average be no loser. Or even if the 
average results of i c years trade be l(‘ss profitable to in- 
dividuals than I)eforr:, lU. benefits are spre-ul over a greater 
number, and, in the aggregate, suffer no diminution. The 
general interests of the country liave been subserved in an 
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important degree by the extension of the coasting trade, 
where no disturbing influences liave been at werk ; and the 
prosperity of the general population cannot fail to react 
favourably on the mercantile class, through whom the pros- 
perity primarily comes. 

Chefoo, the new settlement on tlie Shantung coast, is 
frequently a port of call for steamers trading between 
Shangliae and Tientsin. We did not touch tlicre in the 
Ncvnzincj, but passed at a distance of twedve miles from the 
bluff rocky headland from whicli tbe settlement takes its 
name. Before darkness had closed in the view we liad 
reacj^icd the Mia-tau group of islands which connect the 
mountain ranges of Shantung, by a continuous chain, with 
the Liau-tung promontory at the north of the entrance of 
the Gulf of Pcclicli. There is not much difficulty or danger 
in getting through these islands even at night, but it is 
always an object to a navigator to niach them l)efore 
dark. The course is then clear for the Peiho, and lie has 
a whole night’s straight run before him with nothing to look 
out for. 

.The Peiho river must be an awkward place to make,’* 
except in clear weather. The land is lower even than that 
of the valley of the Yang-tsze-kiang ; the shoal water runs 
out a long distance into the gulf; and a dangerous sand spit, 
partly ab(.»vc, and partly underwater, stretches fifty miles out 
to sea on tlie north of the approach to the river. On reach- 
ing the outer anchorage, where vessels of heavy draught lie, 
the celebrated 'i’aku forts are dimly visible in the haze of the 
horizon, and masts may be seen inside the river, but the low 
land on either side is still invisible. A shoal l)ar, with a very 
hard bottom, lies between the outer anchorage and the 
river, and th(‘. JSaazbuj, drawing less than ten feet, was 
obliged to anebor outside until the rising tide enabled her to 
get in. 
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Ouv Chinese fellow passengers, who liad kept remarkably 
quiet during the voyage, as is their invariable custom, became 
animated as we ran in between the Taku forts. They were 
a motley crowd of all classes of people — mercantile, literai-y, 
and military. The students who go to Peking to undergo 
examinations for literary degrees travel now in great numbers 
by steamer, and doubtless many who, from want of means, 
want of time, or from any other cause, might hesitate l)eforo 
undertaking such fi long journey by the old land route, ar(3 
now enabled, by means of the coasting steamers, to accom- 
plish the object so deeply cherished by all Chinese literati. 
The plucked” ones, and there are many such in Chinaman 
now more easily renew their efforts. Men have l:)een known 
to repair year aftei* year to the examination-hall from their 
youth upwards, and get plucked avery time, — yet, undaunted 
by constant failure, they persevere in their vain exertions to 
the winter of their days. The country that can produce such 
models of perseverance in a hopeless cause may claim to 
possess elements of vitality, and the usual proportion of 
fools. 

Among our Chinese passenge!*s was an athlete from Fokicjii, 
who was bound to Peking to try his prowess in archeiy. Ho 
was a man of great muscular power, tat, and even coipulent. 
It is reniarkable that the training system adopted for the 
development of the jnus(?les should produce so much fat. I 
had not observed this bofoie in tb (Chinese ; indn,‘d, the few 
feats of strength 1 have seen performed by them have been 
by men well proportioned and free from fat. But the Japanese 
wrestlers, who are. carefully trained, are gone rally tat. 

The entrance to tlie iVuho was, as usual, crowded with 
native and foreign o ft, and so narrow and tortnous is the 
river that great cai*e is m'cessary to work a long steaimu* 
through without accident. Tientsin is distant from Taku, by 
the windings of the river, between sixty ami seventy miles. 
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By the cart road it is only thirty-six. The Nayizing made 
good way up the river until darkness compelled her to anclior. 
In the morning the difficulties of the inland navigation 
began. The river was actually too small for a steamer over 
two hundred feet long, the turns were too sharp, the ordinary 
means of handling a steamer were no longer of any avail, — 
we hauled round several bad turns by means of ancliors 
I)asscd on shore in the boats, but were at huigth baffled after 
running the steamer’s, nose into cabbage-gardens, l)reaking 
down fences, and alarming the villagers, who turned out cn 
masse to watch the iron monster as she struggled to force a 
pas^ige out of her natural element. Partly out of compas- 
sion for the men, who were worn out with the uncongenial 
toil of trudging knee-deep through heavy mud, planting 
anchors and picking them up again, and partly from some 
vague hope of a change of tide in the afternoon, the steamer 
was brought to anchor and hands piped to dinner. 

The crews of steamers on the coast of China are usually of 
a cosmopolite character, chiefly Malays, with a boat’s crew of 
Chinese, the foreign element being reduced to a minimum 
comprising the officers and engineers. Asiatic sailors do very 
well when there are plenty of them, the (estimate of their 
value being tw'o of them to one European. They sail for 
lower wages, but not low enough to compensate the ship- 
owner for the additional numbers that are necessary. But 
the Asiatics are more easily handled than Europeans ; their 
regular ''watches” maybe broken in ujxm with impunity; 
they are easier fed, and less addicted to fpiarrelling with 
tneir breau and butter than Europeans, and more especially 
Englishmen. But any doubt on the part of a shipmaster as 
to what crew lie will employ, will generally be solved by the 
sailors tljemselves, who, if English or Ameri'can, will desert at 
every port the vessel touches at. 

Huviiig my saddle and bridle handy I landed at a village, 
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and borrowing a horse from the farmers, rode to Tientsin, 
which was only some eight miles distant by the road. The 
heat was scorching, but greatly mitigated by the mass of 
bright green foliage that covered the whole country. The 
soil though dry and dusty is rich to exuberance, fruit grows 
ill great abundance, and, for China, in great perfection. 
Apples, pears, peaclies, apricots, loquats, grapes, arc common 
everywhere in the north, which may be considered^ the orchard 
of China. The waving crops of millet, interspersed with 
patches of beans, and licre and there strips of hemp, fill up 
a vast green ground dotted thickly with villages and pretty 
chimps of trees. The houses form a dull contrast to jihe 
che(‘rful aspect of the country. In most of the villages they 
are cnnstructed of mud and straw, which becomes hard 
enough to be impiu’vious to rain, but the dull parched colour, 
the small apertures for doors and windows, and general 
clioerlessness of extiulor painfully ojipress the sight. The 
dust of (he roads is also an unfavourable medium through 
which to view the tamcj though rich l)eauties of the country. 
The north of China is cursed with dust, the roads generally 
are as bad as the road to Kpsom on a “ Derby day,” when 
that l)a])])y event happens to come off in dry weather. 

1 got back to the Xanziug in time for the final effort to 
double the difficult corner. The first attempt was successful, 
and we steamed on gail}^ through fi(dds and gardens, washing 
the banks with the wave formed in our wake, which some- 
times liroke over tlie legs of uinvary celestials who stood 
gazing after the steamer in stupid wonder like a cow at a rail- 
way train. The Chinese take such mishaps good-naturedly 
— the spectators are always amitsed, and the victims them- 
selves when the shock of surprise pavsses off laugh at the 
joke. Tlic most serious ob.^^tacle to our piogress had yet 
to come, however, the ^‘double,” point where the river 
bends abruptly like the figure S compressed vertically. 
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Extra caution being used there, the appliances of anchors 
and warps were efficacious, and we passed the double success- 
fully. Tlie smoke of the Waratah, a steamer that left 
Shanghae the day before us, and wliich we liad passed at sea, 
now appeared over the trees close to us. There were several 
reaches of the river between us, however, and we traced the 
black column of smoke passing easily round the bends that 
had caused us such difficulty. The Wavatali was gaining on 
us fast, and late in the evening her black hull appeared 
under our stern, while the Kanzing was jammed at the last 
bend of the river, unable cither to get round herself or to 
make room for the smaller vessel. Hours were spent in 
ineffectual endeavours to proceed — the tantalised Waratah 
could stand it no longer — the captain thought he saw room 
to pass us, and came Tip at full speed between us and the 
bank. But as the sailors say “night has no (‘yes” even 
when the moon is shinijig, and our friend paid for his temerity 
by crashing his paddle box against our bow. Time and 
patience enabled us to reach Tientsin at midnight on the 
1st August, aft<'r spcaiding half as much time in the Peiho 
liver as the whole sea voyage had occu})ied. I have said 
enough, and j)roba])ly much more than enough, to demon- 
strate the difficulty of navigating the i^eiho river witli vessels 
not adapted to it. No vessel should attempt it that is over 
one hundred and fifty feet in length, for though the risk of 
loss from stranding is extremely small, the loss of time to 
large vessels must be serious. 

A mat vellous transformation had taken place in Tientsin 
since my previous visit to it in 1861, At that time the few 
European merchants who had settled tlicre were confined to 
the Cldnesc; town, tl‘c filthiest and most offensive of all the 
filthy places wbierein celestials love to congregate. Now in 
1863, ihe sottlernent,” that necessary adjunct of every 
treat} port in China, had been made over to foreigners, laid 
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out in streets, and a spacious quay and promenade on the 
river bank formed, faced rivcrwards with solid masonry, the 
finest tiling of the kind in China, throwing into the sliade 
altogether the ftimons bund ” at Shanghae. The affairs of 
the settlement are administered by a thorouglily organised 
municipal council” after the example of Shanghae, tlic 
model settlement.” The newly opened ports have an 
immense advantage over the original five in having the expe- 
rience of nearly twenty years to guide them in all preliminary 
arrangements. That experience shows first — although the 
soundness of the deduction has been ([uestioned by some 
able men — the desirability of securing foreign settlements 
where merchants, consuls, and missionaries may live in a 
community of their own entirely distinct from the native 
towns, within wliicli they may put in operation their own 
police regulations, lay out streets to their own liking, drain, 
light, and otherwise improve the settlement, levy and dis- 
burs(i tlieir oa\ n municipal taxes, and, in short, conduct their 
affairs ns indi:}jen(hmt communities. Tliese settlements have 
the further a(lvantage of being susceptible of defence in 
times rt‘ disturbance witli the minimum risk of complication 
botw(‘on tlie trrjaty powers and the (Chinese government. 
Mie-]i of tlic importance Shanghae has acliieved of late years 
is due to the foreign settlement which, being neutral ground 
and defensible, has l)ec<imo a city ')f refuge for >'varms uf 
Chinese wlio had been ousted from their homesteads by the 
rebels. The cosmopolite character of the Shanghae settlement 
has entailed various inconveniences, which it is thought 
might be obviated iu the new settlements by keeping the 
different foreign nai-ioi lities distinct. Time has not yet 
pronounced on the success .u this experiment. There will 
probably be a difficulty iu putting it thoroughly in practice ; 
no arbitrary regulations will be ab'e to prevent nationalities 
from fusing into each otl < r to such an extent as the Iiigher 
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laws of interest and policy may dictate. And it will be 
impossible in practice to subject a mixed community to the 
laws of any one power. In the meantime concessions are 
claimed from the Chinese government by each of the treaty 
powers separately, and so far they have been granted. 
Whether the isolation of the various concessions be perma- 
nent or not, it secures for them at the outset more unani- 
mity in laying out streets and framing preliminary regula- 
tions for their good government hereafter. This is of great 
importance, and the experience of Shanghae is most valuable 
in this respect. The narrowness of the streets in the settle- 
ment til ere — twenty-two feet — is a standing reproach on tlic 
earlier settlers who, with short-sighted cupidity, clung with 
tenacity to every inch of land at a time when land was cheap 
and abundant. This fatal error has been avoided in the 
recent scittlemcnts. 

The municipality of Shanghae estalilished under the aus- 
pices of Sir Rutlierford (then Mr.) Alcock, at that time 
British consul, has on the whole proved such a success that 
the same system has been adopted in the new scjttlemeiits. 
j'he legality of tlie institution has often been ([ucstioned, but 
the creation of some such authority was a necessity at the 
time, and it has worked so well for ten years that it has not 
only subsisted, but gathered strength and influence by the 
unanimous will of the community. 

Several line European house's were already built and in- 
habited on the Tientsin settlement. The ground had been 
well raised, so as to keep the new town dry, and ensure it a 
commanding position. It is about two miles lower down the 
river than the native town, has a fine open country round it, 
and plenty of fresh air. It is several degrees cooler in the 
British settlement than in the Chinese town, and altogether 
the very )*cst sice for the purpose has been selected. The 
merch.ants rotaiu their ofiices in the Chinese town, riding 
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or sailing to and fro every day. This system will probably 
continue to be practised for some time longer, or perhaps 
altogether, for the convenience of the Chinese dealers. A 
small minority of the foreign merchants would compel all to 
retain their business premises in Tientsin, and nothing less 
than an almost entire unanimity among them would effect 
the transfer to the new town. 

As a depot of trade, Tientsin labours under certain dis- 
advantages ; the sliallow bar outside, and intricate navigation 
of the river, prevent any but small craft from trading tliere. 
Larger vessels do sometimes, or rather did, — for I fancy the 
pracjticc is discontinued,— repair to tlie outer ancliorage. 
But tlie expense of ligliterage, and the detention incurred 
ill loading or discharging at such a distance from the 
port, are so great as to drive such competitors out of the 
field. The other drawback to Tientsin is the severe winter, 
and th(' early closing ot the river by ice. This generally 
happ(ms bef ae the end of November, and the ice does not 
break up beUae February or March. 

Howevau’, Tientsin is the feeder of a large tract of country 
containing a large consuming population, and the trade is no 
doubt destined to increase. iMuch disappointment lias, 
indeiMi, becai b It tliat the extraordinary start made, chiefly 
in tli(^ sale of foieign manufactures, in the first year of it< 
exisieaice as a port of joreigu trade., has not be* a folhoAed 
up. Tliis may be explained, howiwer, by tJie circumstance 
that in 18 ()()-(il manufactured goods wore extremely de- 
pressed by over-supply in the south of China. These goods 
were introduced into Tientsin, and sold direct to the Chinese 
there, untaxed by tue itcn’mediate profits and charges they 
formerly had to bear vdieji sold in Shanghae, and thence 
forwarded by Chinese merchants, in Chinese junks, to 
Tientsin and the north. Prices lu Tientsin soon fell so low 
that the merchants w^ « . tempted into large investments 
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during 1861. The markets of tlie interior became over- 
stocked, and, before the equilibrium was restored, the cotton 
famine begnii to be felt, and prices of goods (the Tientsin 
trade is chiefly opium and cotton goods) rose so high as to 
det('r i^nirchasers, and in a material degree to reduce the 
consumption of foreign cottons. Another cij'cumstance also 
operated adversely to a maintenance of the lively trade that 
grew up in 1861. There were no exports in Tientsin suit- 
able to any foreign market. The foreign trade was therefore 
limited to the sale of imports, which were |)aid for in specie. 
A lu'avy drain of bullion ^vas the result, more than the 
resources of the country could bear for any length of time. 
This of itself was enough to check the further development of 
trailc ; for though the precious nnd.als were merely transferred 
from one part of the country to another, no counter-balanc- 
ing power then existed by which they could bo circulated back 
to the districts wdience they came. There is no good reason 
why produce suitable to foreign markets should not be found 
in Tientsin. Wool and tallow will no doubt be obtainable in 
considerable quantities in process of time, for tin, country is 
full of sliet p and cattle, and Tiimtsin is only six days’ 
journey from tin.* frontier of Mongolia, where flocks and 
herds monopolise the soil. 

I must mention a circumstance connected witli the Tientsin 
trade, which is rcnnarkable among an eminently commercial 
people lik(‘ the Chinese. At the opening of tlie trade, in the 
end of 1860, the relative values of gold and silver varied 
fifteen per r-ent. between Tientsin and Shanghae. Gold was 
purchased for siivc’' in the north, and shippcid to Sluvughae, 
at a large profit, and a good many months elapsed before an 
equilibrium was established. 

In and about Tiejitsin, as almost everywhere else in China, 
the population is well affected towards foreigners. The 
British troops that garrisoned Tientsin from 1860 till 1862 
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left behind them the very best impressions on the inha- 
bitants. Not that these troops were any better than any 
other well-disciplined troops would have been, but the 
Chinese had been taught to regard foreigners as a kind of 
aquatic monsters, cruel and ferocious ; so when tlie horiible 
picture resolved itself into human beings, civil and courteous 
in their disposition, honestly 2 )ayiiig for all they wanted, of 
vast consumptive powers in the matter of beef and mutton, 
fruit and vegetables, and, on the whole, excellent customers, 
the Chinese took kindly to the estimable invaders, and had 
cause to regret their jileparture. Foreign merchants were 
held in high estimation from the first. The free hospitals for 
Chinese, sot on foot by the army surgeons, not only did a 
great deal of good in alleviating suffering, but prepared tlie 
way for mutual good feeling in the after intercourse between 
natives and foreigners. It has been questioned whetlfcr the 
Chinese, as a rac(', are susceptible of gratitude. But, at any 
rate, the resnectalde classes are sufficiently charitable them- 
selves to appreciate philanthropy in others; and, in the self- 
imposed and gTatuitous labours of the surgeons for the 
benefit of the sick poor, they saw an example of ])uro bene- 
volonc.e, Avhieh could not but excite their admiration. 

Thu popidation of Tientsin is supposed to be about 400,000, 
residing chiefly in the suburbs, for trade is generally carrievl 
on without the walls, not only her , but in all C’limese cities. 
Tlierc is an uimsually large proi^ortion of beggars about 
Tientsin, and loathsome objects they are, as they wliine 
about the streets, half clad, in tatters, starved, and often 
covered with sores. They nea er sleep but on the ground. 
At night, when tin* 5. eets are quiet, the beggars may be 
discovered huddled together at every corner and on every 
door-step. Begging is an institution in China, and to quality 
for the craft, men have been said to burn out +heir ow eyes, 
in order to excite compassion for their blindness. A Chinese 
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lioiisolioldcr seldom allows a beggar to go away empty. 
Charity is cheap ; a handful of rice, one cbpper cash, value 
the fourth part of a farthing, suffices to induce tlie disgusting 
object to move on to the next shop. The beggars have sel- 
dom any cause to starve in China, but they do very often, 
and it is probabh^ they bring diseases on themselves in 
tludr efforts to excite pity, which carry them off very rapidly. 
In winter, especially in the north, they seem to die off like 
mosquitoes, and no one takes any notice of them except to 
bury them — for the Chinese don’t like to leave dead bodies 
about tlie streets. In sjuaiig they reappear — not the iden- 
tical beggars, certainly — but very similar ones, and the ranks 
of the profession are kept filled. 

The wealthier natives of Tientsin, traders and shopk(H*pers, 
are fond of good living and gambling. They are robust 
people, and bear up well against the effects of late liours and 
gross dissipation. The close, filthy atmosphere in which they 
live and l)reathe docss not s(*em to injure their health. Epi- 
demics do make great l)avoc among tJiem occasionally ; one 
year it is cholera, another year it is sniall-pox ; but tlie 
geu(*ral heahhine^s of the people does not secan to suffer. 
The climate is (exceedingly dry. Little rain or snow falls ; 
but when it does rain, the whole Inxivcns seem to fall at once, 
not in torr(ents, but in sheets of water. The pc'culiar sand- 
storms, so common in the north of China,, have not as yet 
been satisfactorily investigated. Tlu^y often ccune on after a 
sultry day. A yellow haze app<.*ars in the sky, darkening the 
sun ; then celumns of fine dust are seen spinning round in 
wdiiiiwinds. At that stage every living thing seeks shelter, 
and those who are afield arc lucky if tiiey are not caught in 
the blinding stoi in before they reach thc*ir houses. But even 
a closely shut-up house affords but half protection, for the 
fine i)Owd( ry (lust insinuates itself througli the crevices of 
doors axui v bulows, and is palpably present in your soup and 
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your bread for some time after. The most obvious source 
whence these sand-storms come, is the j^reat sandy desert of 
Mongolia, but such an hypothesis is hardly suflficieiit to 
account for all the phenomena which accompany tbe sand- 
storms. It has been supjiosed that they are due to some 
peculiar electrical condition of the atmosphere. 

The Chinese are iiassionatcly addicted to gambling, and 
the endless variety (^)f games of chance in common use among 
them does credit to their ingenuity and invention, for it is 
not likely that they have learned anything from their neigh- 
bours. The 1 ‘espectable imTchant, wlio devotes tiu) hours of 
daylight assiduously^ to his business, sparing no labour in 
adjusting the most trifling items of account, will win or lose 
thousands of dollars overnight with imperturl)al)le coinjda- 
cenoy. Every grad(‘ of society is imbued with tlie passion. 
1 liave amused myself watching the coolies in tli(‘ streets of 
Tientsin gambling for tluur dinner. The itinerant cooks 
carry with flnun, as part of tlic wonderful epitonn? of a 
culimny est ;!)lishinenl with which they ])oraiidrilate tlie 
stKH'ts, a cylinder of bamboo, containing a number of sticks 
oil which are inscribed certain cliaracters. 'Fhese mystic 
symh'o's are shaken up in the tube, the candidate for hot 
dum|ding draws one, and acconling to the writing found on 
it, so dv>t^s hi. pay for his repa.st. So aliraetive is gambling 
in any (‘orni to the Chinese that a Tientsin coolie will gme- 
rallyjJiefer to risk paying double for the remote cliamv' of 
g(‘tting a meal for nothing. On one occasion I volunteered 
to act as proxy for a hungry cooli(i who was about tt) try his 
luck. The olTer was accepted with eagerness, and I was for 
tunato enough to m\ constituent a dinner for nothing. 

I was at once put Nvr? as a profossoi- of the Tilack art, 
and literally besieged i)y crowd of otlnu's, all begg*ing me 
to do them a similar favour, v/hi h. )f course, I prudimt! ' 
declined. Had I indeed been successiul a second time, the 
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dispenser of the tempting morsels would certainly have pro- 
tested against my interference as an invasion of his preroga- 
tive, wliich is to win, and not to lose. 

The Chinese gamblers are, of course, frequently ruined by 
the practice. They become des23erate after a run of ill luck ; 
every consideration of duty and interest is sunk, and they 
play for stakes which might have startled even the Russian 
nobles, who used to gamble for serfs. In the last crisis of 
all, a dose of o23iiim settles all accounts pertaining to this 
W'Orld. 

In games of skill the Cliinese are no less accomj^lished. 
Dominoes, draughts, chess, and such like, arc to be seen in 
lull swing at every tea-house, where the peo2)le rejjair to 
gossij3 and while away the evening. The little grouj^s one 
sees in these places exhibit intense interc‘st in tlieir occuj^a- 
tion ; the victory is celebrated by the child-like exultation of 
the winner, and any pair of Chinese draught-players may 
have sat for Wilkie’s celebrated picture. 



CHAPTER 11. 

TIENTSIN TO PEKINO. 

There are several modes of going from Tientsin to Peking. 
The most common is in a mule cart, \vhich is not exactly a 
box, but a board laid on wheels with a blue cotton covering 
arched over it. Tlio cart is not long enough to enahkj one 
to lie down full length, nor is it high (uiough to enable him 
to sit upright in the European fashion. It lias no springs ; 
tlie roads are generally a.s rough as negligence can h‘avc 
them ; it hs iitterly impossible to keep out the dust ; and the 
covering gives but slight protection from the sun. A ride in 
i ('hiiif'se cart is cx<juisite torture to a European. It is 
true that experience teaches thos(' who are so unfortunate as 
to noc‘^{ it several '‘dodges” by which to mitigate their suf- 
fcriiigs, such as rilling the cart entirely with straw, and then 
S(juc(‘zing into the middle of it. But then the traveller 
iiinst iKive some means of securing the feet to iirevent being 
pitef ed out bodily, and he ninot hold on to the fi aiiie-work 
of tlio side by both iiands to break the shock of sudde n jerks. 
With all that ho wdl come oft* his jourm’v feM*ling in cviay 
hone of his body ixr, if he had been passed through a mangle. 
That the Chinese do not' suffer from such treatnaoit I cau 
only attribute to a dc cionry in their nerv ous system. If 
thej^ suffered in anything like the same d( gre(' that a Euro- 
pean docs, they would have invciitod a uiore comfortiihle con- 
veyance before the Christian era. But the only improvement 
in comfort I ever heard ' / is n the carts made for tlie great 
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mandarins, which have the wheels placed far back, so that 
between the axle-tree and the saddle the shafts may have 
an infinitesimal amount of spring in them. 

The next mode of travelling is on horseback, which, if you 
happen to have your own saddle and bridle, is very pleasant, 
provided the weather is not too hot or too cold. There are 
plenty of inns on the road-sid(^ where you oan rest and re- 
fresh yourself; but woo betide the luckless traveller who, 
like myself, nauseates the CJiinese cuisine, should ho have 
iK'glected to provide himself with a few creature comforts to 
his own liking. 

The weather was excessively liot, and judging that there 
would be many calls on our stamina befoixj our long joTirney 
was done, we prudently husbanded our stnmgth at th(3 out- 
set. We therefore chose the slower but more luxurious (!) 
means of conveyance by boat up the Pciho river to Tung- 
chow, a walled city twelve miles from Peking. Boat travel- 
ling in the nortli has not been brought to such a state of 
perfection as in the creek and canal country in (Jliekiang and 
Koangsoo. fn tin? latter provinces it is practically the only 
means of travelling, and though slow, is most comfortable. 
In the north the boats are a smaller edition of those used 
for trans])orting merchandisi?, the only convenience they have 
being a nioveal)le roof. In two sucli craft our party em- 
barked on the night of 5th August, BSfil, and at 11 p.m., by 
moordight, we languidly shoved off from the filthy banks of 
the P(iiho river, the few friends who wau'c kind enough to see 
us off’ ith a refinement of politeness worthy of a China- 
man, refusing a parting gla ^s, knowing that we had none to 
spare. t)ui' saihi were* of little assistance, so after threading 
our way tl; rough the fleet of boats that lay' anyhow in the 
first two roaches, our stout crews landed with their towing 
line, by wiiieh means we slowly and painfully ascended the 
stream. Tientsin, as I have said, is the filthiest of all filthy 
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cities ; and the essence of its filth is accumulated on the 
banks of the river, forming an excellent breakwater, which 
gi'ows faster than the water can wash it away. The putrid 
mass is enough, one woidd think, to breed a plague, and yet 
the water used by the inhabitants is drawn from this river ! 
It was pleasant, indeed, to escape from this pestilential at- 
mosphere, and to inhale the cool fresh air of the country for 
an hour or two before turning in, as we reflected on the long 
and tedious journey we had before us, embracijig the whole 
breadth of the continents of Asia and Kuropo. 

The voyage to Tungchow was monotonous in the extreme. 
Nothing of the country could be seen ; for though the water 
was high enough at the time to have enabled us to look over 
the low flat banks, the standing crops effectually shut in our 
view. Four days were occupied in travelling 400 li. We 
had engaged doulfle crews, in order that we might proceed 
night and day without stopping, but it was really hard work 
for them, and we did not like to press them too much. There 
IS IK) regiilar towing ])ath on the banks of tlui Peiho, and at 
night tlM? men floundiu’cd in the wet mud aniongst reeds. 
A you n .; 'iter of the crew gave us a great deal of trouble — 
alwavi’ shirkir.g Iiis work and complaining of hunger. He 
was 1 wag, however, and kept both us and the crew in 
a.mus^\ment. I have noticed in nearly all Chinese boat- 
crews tlare is a charactor of tin* sort, whose luisiness 
seems to be to work as little as possilrle himself, and keep 
up a running fire of wit to beguile the toil of the others. 
A good story-teller is much valued among tlumi. ^Ve had 
also an old man, whose chief business was to boil rice and 
vegetables fur the othei> atu] to steer the boat. His kitchen 
duties were no sinecure, Ibr the men did get through an 
incredible quantity of rice in the course of the day. Rice is 
a poor thing to work on ; it is a fuel qidckly consumed, and 
requires constant renewal. 
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It is the nature of Chinese boatmen to be constantly 
asking for money. The custom is to pay about half the fare 
in advance before starting, and the other half when the 
journey is completed. But no sooner are you fairly under 
way, than a polite request is made for money to buy rice. 
It is in vain you remind them of the dollars you have just 
paid as a first instalment. That has gone to the owner of 
the boat, of course, but as for them, the boatmen, they have 
nothing to cat, and cannot go on. Defeated in your argu- 
ments you nevertheless remain firm in your purpose ; the 
morning, noon, and evening meals succeed each otlicr in 
due course. Every one is to be the last, and is followed by 
the most touching ap2)eals to your benevolence — they will go 
down on their knees, they will whine and ciy, they will beat 
frantically on their empty stomachs, and tell you “ tliey are 
starving ” in tones and gestures that ouglit properly to melt 
the heart of a stone. It is in vain tiiat you deride their 
importunity ; it is in vain that you rc^proach them with 
their improvidence. You sternly order them to their work, 
but are met by tlie unanswerable question, how can they 
work without food ? You — if you have gone through the 
ordeal before — know well that you will have no trouble on 
this score on the second day out. 

Has any one ever tried to arrive at the exact value of a 
Chinese measure of distance 1 Their li has no doubt been 
reduced to so many yards, feet, and inches, equal to about 
one-third of an English mile, on paper ; but on tlie roiul it 
is the vaguest term possible. Ask a countryman liow far it 
is to Chung-dsz, and he will answer after a great deal of 
prevarication ten li. Walk about that distance and inquire 
again, and you are told it is fifteen li. This will puzzle you 
if you are a stranger, but go on another half mile, and you 
find yori an: a-, your destination. In the common acceptation 
of the word, I am convinced it is more a measure of time 
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than distance, and 100 li is an average day's journey. Our 
Tientsin boatmen put this very prominently when ques- 
tioned, as they were nearly every hour of the day, as to liow 
far we still w'ere from Tungchow, one of them answered, ‘‘ If 
you travel quick it is about 100 li, but if slow it is well on 
to 200 ! " 

In the first part of our journey we met with no traffic on 
the river, but towards Tungchow we passed large fleets of 
junks bound upwards and a few bound down. John Bell 
says of this river, '' I saw many vessels sailing down the 
stream towai'ds the south-east. And I was informed there 
are nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine vessels 
constantly employed on this river ; but why confined to such 
au odd number I could neither learn nor comprehend.” I 
should say that during the 140 years that have elapsed 
since that was written the fleet is more likely to have 
been sliorn of a few odd thousands than increased by the 
odd unit. 

On the fourth day, as we were panting for breath, with the 
thermonniler standing at 1)7° Fahr., and with anxious eyes 
contempla: ing our almost empty ice-box, the pagoda of 
Tungchow was des(Tied over the tall reeds on the river bank, 
and w(^, soon were made, fast in front of a temple called 
I’a i ig - w an g- nieaou. 

At this point tlie Peiho dwindles away into a very small 
and shallow stream, and practically Tungchow is the liead of 
the navigation, the shipping |>ort of Peking, and the begin- 
ning of the land can iage to the tiorth-west provinces of 
China. 

The Fang-wang-meaou is much used by Russians as a ddpot 
for their goods in transit from Tientsin and Shanghae to 
Siberia. We found a considerable tvianiity of tea stored in 
the temple waiting for transport. In this temple, thei’e- 
fore, by the favour of the revert' ud personages wno preside 
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over it, we bestowed our impedimenta, and took up our 
quarters for the night in a wing of the building. 

The Bhuddist priests are in the habit of transacting 
business for strangers, and wo therefore entered into nego- 
tiation with them to provide us carriage citlicr by mules or 
camels, from Tungchow to Clian-kia-kow, the frontier town 
between China and Mongolia. We thought by this arrange- 
ment we coiilil ride to Peking, do what we wanted there in 
the way of getting passports, &c., and return to Tungchow 
and take our departure thence. This proved a delusion, and 
lost us some valuable time. 

There is nothing remarkable about the? city of Tungchow. 
It is situated on a d('ad level. From a tower on the wall a 
view of the country is obtained, including the mountains 
north of P(*king. There is a tall pagoda in tlie city, but as 
it has no windows in it, it is useless as a look-out. 

I found here two ponies that I had sent from Tientsin, in 
charge of a Chinese ‘"ma-foo” or gi*oom, wlio agreed to ac- 
company me as far as (^^han-kia-kow. My cdyoct was to be 
independent of tlu.* Cliinese carts at P(;king and on the road, 
and I looked forwai’d to taking one, if not both, of my 
poni(‘S a considerable distance into the desert of Mongolia. I 
strongly recommend this plan to any one travelling in that 
quaiter. 

On the lOih of August I rode to Peking, the rest of the 
party rollowing in carts. This would no doubt be a very 
pretty ride a^ another season of the year, hut in tlie month 
of August the millet crops stand a,s high as twelve aiid fifteen 
feet, completely shutting in the road for nenrly the whole 
distance. At eight li from Tung-chow wo pa-ssed the village 
and handsome stone bridge of Pa-U-heaim or eight-mile- 
bridge,’’ which eu]»Jionious name gives a title to a distin- 
guished Frondi general. There arc no “high” roads, but 
many bye-joads, and it is not difficult to lose, one's way 
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amongst the standing millet. Many parts of the country 
are very prettily wooded, and there is a lialf-way house at a 
well-shaded part of the road, where you naturally dismount 
to rest yourself under a mat shed, and indulge yourself with 
hot tea, than which nothing is more refreshing on a hot day, 
provided the decoction he not too strong, and is unadulterated 
hy the civilised addition of sugar or. milk. You may eat fruit 
here also if you are not afraid of the conscipiences (hut take 
care that it is ripe), and some naked .urchins will cut fresh 
grass for your beasts. This little place, like many others of 
its kind, is a“howf’'for many loafers, who seek the cool 
vsliade, and sit sipping their boiling tea, and languidly 
hinning themselves while they listen al)stractcd ly to the con- 
\ i rsation of the wayfarers. 

As we near Peking we come to some slight undulations, 
and notice sou'.e very pretty places with clumps of old tree's 
about them. These are principally graves of great men, and 
it is remarkaldij to oljserve how much attention is j^r id by 
the Chinese to the abodes of their dead. Wealthy people 
will pas.s tlieir lives in a dismal hovel, something between a 
pig-sty ( and a rabbit-warren, into which the light of day can 
scarcely peni^tratc ; the floors of earth or bi iek-paved, or if 
tlh‘ party is luxurious, he may have a flooi of wood, encrusted 
with tl.e dirt of a gene rat a)n. But these same people look 
forward to being buried under a pretty grove of trees, in a 
nicely kept enclosure, with carelully cultivated shrubs and 
flowers growing round. Some of tlic loveliest spots I liavo 
seen in China are tonjl)s, the finest I remember being at the 
foot of the hill bel-inu the city of Chuug-zu, near Foo-shan, 
on the Yang-tszc-kiang. 'J'heso tombs, adorned with so much 
taste and care, were in strange contrast with the general 
rottenness around. But amiies ha\*‘ since been there, and it 
is probable that the angr^ of destruction has swept it all 
away. 
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I am unable to say from what feeling springs this tender 
regard for tombs among the Chinese. It may be that they 
consider the length of time they have to lie in the last rest- 
ing-place, reasonably demands that more care be bestowed on 
it than on the earthly tenement of which they have so short 
a lease. Or it may arise simply put of that strong principle 
of filial piety so deeply engraven in the Chinese mind, and 
which leads them to make great sacrifices when required to 
do honour to the manes of their ancestors. From whatever 
motive it comes, liowever, this filial piety, which even death 
does not destroy, is an admirable trait in the Chinese cha- 
racter ; and I have even heard divines point to the Chinese 
nation — the most long-lived community the world has seen — 
as an illustration of the promise attached to the keeping of 
the fifth commandment. The greatest consolation a China- 
man can have in the ‘Miour of death'’ is that he will be- 
buried in a coffin of Ids own selection, and that he has 
children or grandchildren to take care of his bones. It is to 
this end that parents betroth their children when young, and 
hasten the iiiarriages as soon as the parties are marriageable. 
To tins end also I ])eliove polygamy is allowed by law, or at 
all events not interdicted. If a Chinaman could have tlie 
promise made to him, ^‘Thou shalt never want a man to 
stand before me,” Ik would live at ease for the rest of his 
days. • 

There are no cemeteries injChina, that I know of, except 
where strangers congregate — when they of a family, a dis- 
trict, or even a yn ovince, combine to buy a piece of ground to 
bury thr ir dead in. In hilly countries pretty sites are "always 
selected for tombs. Li the thickly settled parts of the coun- 
try every family bui i; :: its own dead in its own bit of ground. 
Thus, when they sell lajid for building purposes, negotiations 
hiiro to be entered mto for removing the coffins of many for- 
gotten g’cmr.d-' ns. The bones are carefully gathered up and 
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put into earthenware jars, and labelled. This operation is 
profanely called potting ancestors.*' These jars are then 
buried somewhere else — of course with great economy of 
space. A house built on the site of an old grave that is 
suspected of having been only partially emptied, would 
remain tenantless for ever, and if the ghosts of the departed 
did not destroy the house, the owner would be compelled to 
do so. 

But I am getting away from the Peking road. Amongst 
the tombs of great families, outside the walls of the city, 
are many old marble colossal sculptures of men and animals- 
The same figures, in limestone, are common in other parts of 
the country. These sculptures are all more or less dilapi- 
dated ; some of the figures are still erect ; many have fallen 
down and got broken ; and many have been ploughed in. 
There is nothing remarkable about the workmanship of 
these, although the colossal size of some of them is striking. 
They are interesting as memorials of departed greatness, 
and record their silent protest against the corruption, decay, 
and degeneracy that has brought the (diinese empire so low. 

Water communicating with the Peiho river goes up to 
the walls of Peking, but Is not navigable. It forms a quiet 
lagoon, the delight of great flocks of tlio most beautifid 
ducks and geese. The streams that run through the city 
can also be connected with the water outside through the 
arches in the wall ; and I am told the intention of those 
truly gi'cat men, who conceived and executed the grand 
canal, was to bring the water through the city and into the 
imperial quarters by navigable canals, so that the grain- 
junks from Keangsoo, which were to supply the capital with 
food, might be brought in to the gate of the Emperor’s 
palace. It is not to be wondered at that this scheme should 
have broken down, considering the engineering difficulties 
attending it. 



CHAPTER III. 

PEKING. 

Nothing of the city of Peking is visible until you are close 
under the walls, and then the effect is really imposing. The 
walls are high, massive, and in good repair. The double 
gates, with their lofty and large thrce-storiccl towers over 
them, and the general solid appearance, inspire one with 
some of the admiration which poor old Marco Polo used to 
evince when speaking of the glories of Kambalic, or the 
city of the Grand Khan. 

Once inside the walls you instinctively exclaim. What a hot, 
dusty.place this is ! and you call to mind that that is exactly 
what everybody told you long licfore its threshold was polluted 
by barbarian footsteps. Peking is celebrated for its carts, its 
heat, and its dust. If it rained much the streets would be a 
sea of mud. 

We ,]:)ursue our way along the sandy tracks between the 
city wall and the buildings of the town for a mile or two, 
then plunge into the labyrinth of streets, crowded, dirty and 
odoriferous. We are being conducted to an inn which is 
to be better than any that foreigners have been admitted 
to before. 

In our way we crossed the main street which leads from 
the imperial city straight to the Temples of Heaven and 
Earth. This street is very wide, and has been very fine, but 
now more than half its width is occupied by frui^^ toy, and 
fish stalls, T’le centre of the street has been cut up by cart- 
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Events have progressed, rapidly in China since tlie fore- 
going chapter was written. Lien tenant- Colon el Gordon, 
aftiTi:# resigning Ids commission in the Cldnose army for the 
reasons I have mentioned, apparently considered that it would 
be too hazardous at such a juncture to leave the Government 
entirely to its own devices. He accordingly remained, with 
tlie approval of Major-General Brown, to instruct and advisiC 
thein, and he has had the .satisfaction to witness the crowning 
success of all Ids labours, in the fall of Nanking, and the 
extinction of the Taeping rebellion. 

The two provinces of Che-Kiang and Keang-soo — ^the 
richc.st and most populous in China — are now freed from 
rebels, e,rid have had peace ancl ouler once more ix^stored to 
them. It may re({xdro some little tinu^ entirely to reassure 
the populations of these provijices of the security of life and 
property in districts that have so long languLshed under the 
dev2estating effects of civil war; but there is now every reason 
to suppose that the* reign of anarchy has been banishoMl for 
many years to come, and that the pacified region Avill soon 
enjoy the prosjxerity which its natural advantages must 
bring, enhanced, as it must inevitaldy bo, by the extended 
intercourse with foreigners which has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of bearing its full fruit. 

This gflccess of the Imperial arms has naturally resulted 
from the acceptance of foreign Ministers at the (vourt of 
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Peking, and the introduction of China into the family of 
nations, which is the great triumph of the policy inaugurated 
by Lord Palmerston twenty -four years ago, and steadfastly 
followed up by that statesman through good and evil report. 

Whether the scattered remnants of the Taepings will 
again become formidable from their concentration in the 
province of Kiang-si, beyond the reach of the immediate 
foreign aid which has led to their dispersion, will depend 
very much on the vigour of the Imperial Government at 
Peking. If it realises the gravity of the position, and the 
truth of the maxim that prevention is better than cure, it 
will adopt timely and energetic measures to anticipate a 
reorganisation of the Taepings. 

But, however that may be, it is pretty certain that if the 
provisions of the Treaty were carried out in the broad sense 
evidently contemplated by the framers of it ; if the Poyang 
lake and the rivers which communicate with it were freely 
opened to foreign trade ; if Europeans were permitted to 
reside at the commercial marts of Kiang-si, their moral 
weight alone, especially after the campaign just concluded 
in Kcang-soo and Che-Kiang, would go far to prevent any 
further demonstration of the rebels in that quarter. The 
authorities at Peking may yet find cause to regret that their 
suspicion of friendly foreigners has deprived them of such 
important auxiliaries at many of their most vulnerable 
points. 


Ocivher 27. 


THE END. 


‘ ANt» KVANS, PRIHTEaS, WITITKPRIARS. 
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wheels for many centuries, and is full of holes and quag- 
mires, so that the practicable portion of this wide thorough- 
fare is narrowed down to nothing. So it is with all the wide 
streets of Peking. They are never made. Filth accumulates 
incredibly hist ; and the wider the street the dirtier it is, 
because it can hold the more. 

At last we arrived at this paragon of inns, and passing 
through the courtyard, where the horses and mules of travel- 
lers were tied up, we threaded our way as far into the interior 
of the establishment as we could get, and then called^ the 
landlord. He pretended to make a gi*eat to-do about receiving 
us, /nd strongly urged that we would find much better ac- 
commodation at the West-end. This was not to be thought 
of, and we soon installed ourselves in a room — but such a 
room ! and such an inn ! and such attendance ! and such 
filth everywhere ! I have slept in a good many Chinese iniL:j 
of all sorts, but the meanest road-side hostelry I have ever 
seen is a degree better than this swell hin in this fashionable 
city of Kanbalu. Our room was at the far end of tlie laby- 
rinthine passages, and was evidently con.<tructed to exclude 
light and air. It was almost devoid of furniture. We 
certainly could make shift for sleeping accommodation, for 
travellers can manage with wonderlully little in that way ; 
but we were miserably off for chairs, the only thing we had 
to sit upon being small wooden stools on four legs, the scat 
being about five inches wide. 

There was no getting anything to eat in this establish- 
ment, so wo fell in with the Poking custom of dining at a 
restaurant, and we found a very good one on the opposite 
side of the street. This was a nice cheerful place, wdth gpod 
airy rooms, and comfortable cushioned seats — much fre- 
quented by the Pekingese. Here we always got a good 
dinner, and met good society. We could not stomach the 
pure native messes, but as they htid ahvays abundance of 
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good mutton and fisK (kept alive on the premises till wanted), 
also rice, clean and wliite, with a little preliminary instruc- 
tion in our manner of living, the cidsinihve hit off our taste 
to a nicety. Wo had our own knives and forks to eat with, 
and our own good liquor to season the repast, so in Peking 
we may be said to have lived-\vell. 

We used to meet a strange mixture of people in this 
restauiant — natives of Canton, Yunnan, Szechune, Shansi — 
in short, of every part of China ; men whose lawful occasions 
brought them to the capital. Most of them were merchants, 
and I presume the students who flock to Poking in such 
number form little cliipics of their own. These fellows lead 
a very jovial life. About seven o’clock, or a little later, they 
assemble in parties already made up, and dinner is laid, each 
party having a separate room. They eat heartily, and seem 
thoroughly to enjoy each other’s society. They don’t hurry 
over their dinner, and they have such an infinity of small 
dishes, that their repast spreads itself over several hours. 
They are very quiet at the first onset, but as they warm up 
with their wine, tliey get very noisy, and make the Avhole 
])lace ring with the sounds of merriment. They drink their 
wine hot, out of small porcelain cups, and instead of a de- 
canter, a tea-ketth; is put on the table. We used to amuse 

‘•■i’ '• 

ourselves by going from one party to another, and joining 
for a 'fe# minutes in their conviviality. They were always 
pleased to see us, and made us sit down and drink with 
them. We reciprocated their hospitality, and when we had 
administered a glass of wine to one of them, he would sip 
it witii an air of gra^e meditation, then slap his paunch 
vigorpusly, and, hohiing up his right thumb, would exclaim 
with emphasis “ Haou • " ‘ super-excellent.” 

They have a methodicaJ manner of drinking, which is no 
less enterlaiinin to spectators, than agreeable to themselves, 
rhe libations a < . regulaf o‘d by a game of forfeits, engaged in 
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by two at a time. The challenger holds out one or more 
fingers, accompanying the action by certain set phrases. The 
other has to reply promptly to the word and the pantomime, 
the j)cnalty for a mistake being to drink a cup of wine. 
They begin this process quietly and soberly, but when an 
obstinate antagonist is found, who replies to the challeng(i 
five or six times I’u lining without a break-down, the contest 
becomes exciting. They gradually rise from their seats, and 
approach each other across the table, their faces grow red, as 
their shouting gtits louder, and the repartee more spirited, 
until tkey reach a climax of passion which flesh and blood 
coule not long sustain, and then explode like a bomb-shell 
amid tremendous bursts of unearthly yells from the full com- 
pany. The loser sips his litpior with resignation ; and the 
victor generally joins him, by way of showing himself a 
generous adversary. 1 have heard of drinking “ by rule of 
thumb,” in our own country, but this has probably nowheri3 
been reduced to a science so much as in (Jliina. 

About nine or tt*n, a long string of carts (the cabs of 
Peking), would be collected at the door, the p;irties Avould 
begin to break u]), and go their several Avays to the theatres, 
or other evening amusements, ^hbey generally make a nigho 
of it, and that class of the Chinese are everywhere late in 
their habits. I never met a more robust-looking, or more 
jovial, hearty set of men, than these, our boon coinpahions of 
Peking. 

On arriving in Peking, I lost no time in calling on Sir F. 
Bruce, our minister there, to get passports put in train. 1 
was fortunate enough to meet Sir Frederick, as he had just 
come in for a day from his retreat in the hills. He has 
occupied a temple situated on the hills, some tAventy miles 
from Peking, which forms an ailmireble summer residence, 
free from the putrid smells of the city, and with a tempera- 
ture many degrees cooler, — no mean advantage Avhen the 
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thermometer stands about 90° The building set apart for 
the English legation in Peking is^ from an eastern point of 
view, magiiifi(?ent. It was a ‘'foo,” or ducal palace, has large 
space for garden giound round the indncipal building, while 
the smaller buildings would easily accommodate a full regiment 
of soldiers. 

We found tliat it would take several days to get our 
paiDors in oixler ; for not only was my passport to lie got, but 
my comjjanion had to get his through the French legation. 
There was nothing for it but to make ourselves easy, having 
done all tliat wo could do to accelerate our business# Now, 
at another season of the year, I could have spent a week in 
Peking with pleasure, but in the month of August one can- 
not go out with any degree of comfort or safety, except in 
the morning or evening, and then the streets are full either 
of blinding dust, or black mire, in which your horse is always, 
splashing up to his liocks. However, we tried to make the 
best of it, and I was fortunate* enough to meet my old friend. 
Dr. Lockhart, who had lived long enough in Peking to know 
the ropes, and who was good-natured enough to show me 
round the juincipal objects of interest in tlie city. Another 
difficulty besets the sight-seer in Peking, and that is the 
“ magnificent distances ” between the various places one 
wants to see. Howevcir, by sallying forth betimes, we did 
manage to visit a few of the many interesting objects in this 
old city ; for there is notliing really worthy of note in China, 
except what bears the stamp of antiquity. 

The ( 'onfucian temple was the first object of our cilriosity. 
Here the great sago is worshipped by the Emperor once a 
year, without the medinm of paintings or images. In the 
central shrine dierc is merely a small piece of wood, a few 
inches long^ |;||ttujing upriglit, with a few characters inscribed 
on it, the namr of the sage, I believe. On the side>s are a 
number of still smaller wooden labels, representing the dis- 
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ciples and commentators who have elucidated the writings 
of Confucius. The temple contains a number of stone tab- 
lets, on which are engraved tlie record of honours conferred 
on literary men, and to obtain a place here is the acme of the 
ambition of Chinese scholars. In the courtyard tliere are a 
number of pine trees, said to have been planted during the 
reign of the Mongol dynasty, more than 5()() years ago. These 
trees have been stunted in their growth, however, from want 
ot room, and considering their age, their size is disappointing. 
The courtyard is adorned by a varietJJ^of stone sculptures, 
the gifts of successive emperors and dynasties. Tlie present 
dynasty has been rather jealous of its predecessors in tliis 
respect, especially of the Ming, and has replaced many fine 
relics of their tinu' by new ones of its own. There are, Iiow- 
ever, several Mongol tablets to the fore in the Confucian 
temple. A connoisseur can at once, from the style, fix the 
date of any of these works of art, and when in doubt, the 
inscriptions are for tlie most part sufficiently legible to tell 
their own tale. In another part of the building there are 
some very curious old stones, drum-shaped, dating from 800 
years B.c. These have been carefully preserved, but the 
iron tooth ot time has obliterated mo{>t o^ the writing on 
them. The curious old characters are still to some extent 
legible, however. The building itself is, from a Chinese point 
of view, a noble ’one, and singularly enough, it is kept in 
perfect order, in strange contrast to Chinc'se temples and 
public buildings generally. It has a magnificent ceiling, very 
higli, and the top of the interior walls are ornamented by 
wooden boards, richly painted, hearing the names of tlie 
successive emperors in raised gilt characters. -On the acces- 
sion of an emperor he at once adds his name to tbe long 
list. 

The hall erected by the learned Emperor Kicniomig, 
although modern (he reigned from I73fi to 1796), is a mag- 
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iiificent pavilion, not very large, but beautifully finished, and 
ill perfect good taste. The pavilion is roofed with the 
imperial yellow tiles. Round it is a 23romenadc paved with 
white marble, with balustrades of the same. At a little dis- 
tance from the pavilion stands a trium2)hal arch, massive and 
elegant. The pavilion is intended to be viewed through the 
arch, from a stand-point a few yards behind it, so that the 
arch forms a frame for tlie main building. The effect pro- 
duced is peculiar and striking, and does infinite credit to tlie 
taste of old Kieiiloong, who, by the bye, seems to have done 
everything that has been done in modern times to beautify 
the capital. The pavilion stands in the middle of a large 
ojien square, on two sides of which, under a shed, stand 
double rows of stone tablets, six or seven feet liigh. On 
these tablets are engraved, in clear and distinct cliaracters, 
the whohi of the (fiiinese classics, in such a manner that tliey- 
can be printed from. JVIany cojiies have actually been struck 
off from these tablets, and are held in very higli esteem. 

The great lamasery is outside the city, but the lama 
temple or monastery inside is also well worthy of notice, 
whether from the vast (quantity of bricks and mortar that go 
to make the range of buildings, tlie extent of the grounds 
attached to it, including a fine wooded park, or from the 
internal economy of the establishment itself. Two thousand 
Mongol lamas are maintained hero by the bounty of the 
Emperor.* The other lamaseries are in tlie same manner 
liberally endowi*d by the government. The Chinese em- 
perors ieel that tliey have but a slight hold on their 'Mongol 
subjects, scattei-ed as tfiev arc over a vast desert, where no 
Chinese troojis could uetrate, even were the Chinese a 
match for the M^uigols in a military point of view, which 
they nevctr wer'«. The iudependenco of the Mongols would 

* The first ) of Ih.; Manchn line originiitod the scheme, hut it has 
been greatly . vi by hia successors. 
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bo rather a gain than a loss to China in its immetliate 
results, but it would establish a warlike race on their bor- 
ders, which has been the terror of China from the earliest 
times. No doubt, ages of peace have done much to subdue 
the warlike spirit of the Mongols, but they retain their 
ancient habits and lead a life of privation and hardship from 
tlie cradle to the gravci. They are susceptible of the greatest 
enthusiasm, and at a word from their chiefs they would be 
ready to follow them to death or gloiy. A few years of 
fighting would rcaider the Mongol hordes as formidabh? to a 
Jion-military nation like the Chinese, as they were in the 
day; of the terrible Genghis Khan. In the present enfeebled 
condition of Cliina an irruption of Mongols wovdd Ik^ irresis- 
tible, and would sweep everything before it lik(i a Hood. 
The Chinese gov(?rnment are ((uite alive to such a. possible 
contingency, and hence the care they take to conciliate the 
Mongols. Their forty-eight kings (of wliom San-go-lin-sin 
is one), nominally tributary to China, are really pensioned 
by the Emptnor, and every inducement is held out to the 
Mongol lamas to settl*' in the monasteries in Peking. Here 
they live in comfort and luxury unknown in their deserts. 
Their friends have every facility ibr visiting them, and car- 
rying back to the land of grass ” their reports of the' good- 
ness of the Chinese Einpei\n-. The lamas are taken from all 
parts of Mongolia- -we conversed with sevmal from Dolonor 
and Kuren (IJrga), and many oilierjs from the north and 
soutli, the names of whose (h tricts were not inchaled in my 
geographical vocabulary. Tht‘'^e l i.fge Mongol communities, 
under the eye and hand of the Emperor, ansAver the double 
purpose of conciliators ou tbo one liaini aivJ. ot hostages tor 
the loyalty of distant tribes o- the uther. The Mongols are 
as little a match for the Chinese in eraft, as they are superior 
to tliem in martial energy. It is suj)posed that tlui Chinese 
government have a deep design h supporting and encourag- 
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ing lamaism, an institution which makes nearly one-third of 
the Mongol race celibats — for there are female as well as 
male lamas — the object being to keep down the population 
of the tribes. 

However, the simple-minded Mongols lead a comfortable, 
easy life in Peking, free from care, and with no occupation 
except chanting their prayers. I was fortunate enough to 
witness one of their religious services in the great temple. 
The building is raised some ten feet from the ground, a fine 
flight of steps running round the four sides of it. The roof 
is very high, and the sides are opcm all round. The lamas 
mustcu’ leisurely out of their cells, dressed in dirty red cotton 
garments, and armed with an enormous yidhjw cap, with 
some tiling of a helmet shape, and crested with a long fringe 
made, I think, of earners hair. They carry the cap for the 
most pai’t under their arm, seldom wearing it on the h(*ad. 
About 200 of them asseinfiled in the temple, and sung a 
chant which lasted about half an hour. The effect was very 
striking and solemn, for the music was good, and one or two 
of the lamas had the finest bass voices I ever heard. The 
apparent earnestness with which the whole congi'egation 
joined in the service, and the dei^p, devotiomd character of 
the music, riveted our attention wdth an irvesistilile power. 
So different was it from the; ludicrous mockery of sacred 
things perpetrated by the Chinese Bhuddists, during whose 
most solemn services I have .seen a. dirty fellow pusli his way 
through the devotees and coolly light his pipe at the candles 
burning on the altar. 

The analogies between the Bhuddist and Boman Catholic 
forms of worship have been su hackneyed by writers that it 
may seem impertinent in 7ne to allude to them. • But I 
cannot help liawing attention to the manner in which 
M. Hue cndca>rc’vs to explain them. The analogies are 
most complete ihe Yellow [Cap Lama sect, the origin of 
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whicli is described tit length by Hue. In the tliirtcentli 
century^ in the country of Amdo, bordering on Tliiliet, a 
child miraculously conceived Avas born Avith a white beard, 
and from his birth gave utterance to profound sayings con- 
cerning the destiny of man. His name was Tsong-Kamba. 
This prodigy of a child became an ascetic, deA^oting himself 
to meditation and prayer. A holy stranger from the Avest 
visited him, and amazed him by liis sanctity and learning. 
Tlie stranger Avas remarkable for bis long nose. After 
instructing Tsong-Kamba for a few years in ilic mysteries 
of religion the holy man died ; but Tsong-Kamba became a 
great reformer, and originated the new sect of the YelloAV 
Cap Lamas. Hue clutches at this tradition, and thinks ho 
secs in the mysterious Ausitor of Tsong-Kaml^a a Christian 
missionary, many of whom had penetrated about that period 
into Tartary. The preanature death of the master left in- 
complete the instruction of the discijile, Avho, failing to attain 
(diristianity, stopped short as a refirnnu’ of Eliuddism. 

After the service we had some talk Avith the lamas, who 
A\mrc })lea.Si‘ :1 lo see us, and treated us Avith every ciAulity. 
They all s)>ealN, and many of them write, Chinese ; and in 
that laimuau'C avc communicaled Avith th< oi. The ethai- al 
difference betAveen two races supposed to be of the same 
origin could not be more apparent than in the case of these 
Mongols and the Chinese l)V Avhom tlicy Avere surrouiid( (l. 
The Mongols have all .in unintellectual cast of coun- 
tenance, low narrow forehea. and a sini]de and open 
expression. Their featiues me lot very diff-rev.t from 
the Chinese. They have tin? high cheek- bon<^s, small eyes, 
and some other cliaracteristics of thei. tk ighbours ; but 
their noses are on the Avholc not so short and flat, nor 
their faces so rounded. It is not so i asy to tell in what the 
difference betAvoen 'liem and tbo Thiuese consists, 1)at the 
distinction is so marked that i bandy believe it possible for 
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any one to mistake a Mongol for a Chinese. The Mongols 
have unsuspecting honesty written on their faces. Tlie 
Chinese, from north to south, bear the stamp of craft and 
cunning, and arc much superior in intellect to the Mongols. 
It is only necessary to remark the pliysiogiiomies of tlje two 
races to understand how the Chinese outwit the Mongols in 
their dealings with tliem, and how the Clnnesc name has in 
consequence become a bye-word among the Mongols for 
everything that is detestable. It should not be forgotten of 
course that it is probably the worst class of Chinese with 
whom the Mongols come in contact. They are mostly adven- 
turers who seek their fortunes among the Tartars, for the 
hard life they are compelled to live in these outlying coun- 
tries is not at all suitable to the Chinese taste. The better 
sort of merchants are therefore not likely to wander so far ; 
and those that do go are in the first instance below the 
average moral standard of the Chinese, and, when liberated 
from the restraint of public opinion in their own country, 
they are likely to deteriorate still more. It would also 
appear to l)e true that demoralisation naturally grows out of 
the intercourse between two races, one of whom is in a 
marked degree inferior to the other in intellectual capacity. 
Ill commercial dealings the Chine.se find it so easy to over- 
reach the simple Mongols, and the temptation to do so is so 
strong, that tlio habit is engendered, which soon becomes 
part of the character of the Chinese in Tartary. The 
Mongols, on their ]*art, learn to form a low estimate of the 
honour of human nature. They know they are victimised 
by the Chinese, but they are powerless to escape from it ; 
hence they, by a '‘very natural process, acquire a settled 
hatred to the wholc‘ race. 

But wc havo not yei seen the gi'eat gilt image of Bhudda, 
which stetnds in a ' eparate building erected for the purpose. 
We failed in gr ilrig in on the first visit, but afterwards 
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succeeded. The image is seventy -two feet high, well formed, 
and symmetrically proportioned. By a series of narrow and 
steep staircases wo ascend several stories, at each getting a 
view of a part of the image. At the top of -all we get out 
on a balcony, from which a good view of the city and 
environs is obtained. 

The Grand Lama of this monastery is a Cliaberoii or living 
Ehndda, of whom there are several in Mongolia ; and as 
such he is a sacred person, and a man of gieat autliority 
among Mongols, Avh ether lamas or laynum. We had 
business to traiisact with this incarnation of Bhndda, but, 
on rn [Hiring for him, we learned that he had left on some 
holy mission to th(^ great lamasery at Bolonor, a Moiigol 
town a few days’ journey north-west of Peking. We liad a 
letter from the head priest of the Fang-wang temple at 
Tiingciiow, who, though nut belonging to the Lama sect, 
Avbich so far as I am aware consists exclusively of Tartars, 
was ii(‘Verthe)<*ss on ea.sy terms with the Gjand Lama. The 
])nrport of the lette’* was to recommend ns to tlie attentions 
of the Grand i.aina, and to rc(jUost him to give ns another 
letter to the lamas of a monastery in Mongolia, a short 
distance beyond the Great Wadi at (‘’’lan kia-kow, to enlist 
their services in procuring camels for our journey across the 
desert of Gobi. Wo anticipated some difficulty about this, 
and wished to liave as many strings to our bow as possible. 
The letter was written in Mongol, and put in an envelope 
addr<\ssed in Mancliu, for tl. juiest at Tung-chow was a 
learned man. No one in Hio u..uia>.'i,ic brotberbood e^'uld be 
found who could read the Mancliu address, and vlicy had 
great difficulty in finding one who could mnsrer the Mongol 
characters in which the leiter *.self was v/ritten. We were 
sui’prised that they should not be able to read ^^lieir own 
language, and on i iquiry foimd tliat lamas are not taught 
to read Mongol as a necessary b--anch of study. They all 
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learn the Lama writing, which they call Tangiit,” but 
which must be Thibetian, as all their books and prayers aro 
writt(in in that character, and tljose lamas who live in 
Peking generally learn to read a little Cliinese for their own 
convenience. While the letter was being deciphered we 
wore introduced to the lay bi'other of the monastery, the 
confidant of the Grand Lama, and factotum in all secular 
affaii-s. A fine, hard-headed, .swarthy complexion ed, rough- 
and-ready burly fellow ho was, and he received us with his 
rude native hospitality, showing us into the room, and 
making us sit on the very kamj used by the absent Bhudda. 
Being naturally slow of comprehension, and his secretary 
being equally slow and uncertain in deciphering the missive, 
the old fellow had many que.stions and cro.ss-(picstions to 
ask, with many repetitions, which all being carried on in 
a very loud tone of voice, as if he had been bawling to a 
man on tlie main-top, began to get rather tiresome. Having 
sati.sfied liimscdf about the contents of the letter, he entered 
into conversation with Noetzli, who, having been in Mojigolia 
before, and in the very monastery of Bain-tolochoi to which 
wo sought to be accredited, very adroitly led the conversation 
to that subject, and soon showed our Mongol friend that he 
knew all about the locality and the personal appearance of 
the head Lama there, whose chief characteristic seemed to 
be that he was inordinately fat. No sooner had our fiknid 
convinced himself that Noetzli had actually been the guest 
of the fat Ijama,, than he took us yet closer into his confi- 
dence, orih red the letter to be wi’itten, and at the same 
time despatched a boy into the street with some money in 
his hand. When the luctcr was finished, and we rose to 
lea Vi, the old felKjWs on h* 'rpitable thoughts intent, pro- 
tested, .seized our bats, and by main force pushed us back 
to (iie seat of the Grand Lama. To keep us in play he put 
fruit before us, but we did not know what it was all about 
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until our breakfast was brought in in a large basin. It con- 
sisted of about twenty pounds of plain boilcnl luutton, Avilh- 
out bread, rice, potatoes, or vegetables of any kind. All we 
had to e.it witli it was a solution of salt, soy, vinegar, and 
sugar. Eat we must, there was no help for it, and we 
honestly set ourselves to do as full justice to tlie unsavoury 
meal as we were capable of, although we had a good 
breakfast waiting us at home, that is, at our restaurant, our 
host i\\\ the while standing over us like a taskmaster to keep 
us up to our work. When no entreaties wouhl make us eat 
more, with looks and expressions of pitying regret, our un- 
couth friend showed us how Mongols eat niutton by taking 
out a good-sized [)iece witli his fingers, and dropping it down 
liis throat. Then turning to the youngsters who crowded 
the room he pitched lumps of ijiutton to each of them, who, 
in like manner, gobbleil it like hungry eagles. Our reception 
at the Lama temple gave us a fair idea of Mongol hospitality 
and habits, and impressed us favourably with the former. 
A long ride through the dirty streets of Peking, in a hot 
sun, was the h ast agreeable part of our morning’s work. 

The old O])ser\^itory on the Wall is int,erostiiig as a monu- 
ment of the early astronomical tastes of the Chinese em- 
perors, and of the ingenuity of the Jesuits. It was first 
erected by the Ming before the Jesuits emm) to China, or, at 
all events, before they began to be influential, and afterwards 
greatly enlarged and improved under the auspices of the 
Jesuits. There is even an old instrument cast out and lying 
dishonoured in the grass — an orrery, if I rightly remembej*, 
dating from the Mongol dynasty, 600 years old. It is pro- 
bable that the Chinese or Mongols were then in advaTice of 
European nations in their knowledge of celestial phenomena. 
The great celestial globe made uiuk v the direction of Aer- 
biest, is a superb casting in bronze, and although the ‘nstrii- 
inent sent from Paris is the finest in the Observatory, Father 
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Verbiest's celestial globe was the most interesting to me 
as a specimen of what a clever man can do under almost 
insuperable difliicultics. Since the foil of the Jesuits little at- 
tention seems to have been paid to, or use made of, the 
Observateny, and the teaching of those talented men is well 
nigh lost. 

The Temple of Heaven, or, as some people call it, the 
Altar of Heaven, is situated near the south wall of the city. 
We had several miles to go to it from our residence, in a 
direct line south, along the main street from tlje centre gate 
between the Tartar and Chinese cities. The street is wide 
and straig'lit, l)u£ very dirty, and blocked up with trumpery 
stalls ot all sorts, jiud Icept alive by tlie incessaiit shouts of 
boys and old women. '' Apples ! fine apples, to bo sold chea}), 
— those who have no money can’t have any,” reminded us of 
the pathetic story of ‘‘Simple Simon.” Jugglers also dis- 
ported themselves in the street and attracted good audiences 
to witness the swallowing and disgorging of huge stones, feats 
of strength, and other miracles. The poor jugghu' does not 
seem to take mucli by his motions, however, for, after swal- 
lowing an intolerable quantity of stone, and throwing up 
largo bricks, and allowing them to break themselves on las 
liead, thereby creating baldness on the crown, and otherwise 
amusing a distinguished circle of spectators for twenty 
minutes, he mildly solicits “cash,” and has a wretched 
pittance thrown into the ring, miich as one would throw 
a bone to a dog. I could not help wishing him some more 
useful outlet for his talents. Another man would stand with 
a white painted l)oard in his band, slightly covered with ink 
in a half-liquid state, and, x\hile conversing with the crowd, 
he woold, by Tueans of Ids thumb and fingers, throw off such 
excellent rcprc.seniations of iishes, birds, &c., with every fin, 
scale, and featner done to the life, as one never sees in the 
most highly fi .’s) ed Chinese paintings. The talent displayed 
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by these peripatetic artists prov'es coiichisivcly that the 
Chinese do possess the skill to draw after nature. Then 
why don’t they do it ? A (piestion more easily asked 
than answered. But we are supposed to be on the road to 
the Temi^lo of Heaven. After walking two miles or so 
down this great street, we suddenly come to a break in tlie 
houses. There fs no more street, but a large open spac(^ 
before us, lying very low, the road benng continued on a 
raised causeway, on the same level as the street we have left. 
This space was originally a parade-gmund. It is now a mud- 
puddle, cut up ill all directions by imiumevalde cart-ruts, 
and nost unsightly to behold. But the Temple of Heaven 
itself is now in sight, the outer wall stretching from a point 
abreast of us on tin? left to the south gate of the city, Avliich 
is dimly visible in tin* distance over the miscalled parade- 
ground. Tile gr(\-it centre pavilion, with its blue roof and 
large gilt top, resplendent in the afternoon sun, shoots up 
into tile air, the most conspicuous object to be seen in all 
Peking. The outer wall alluded to encloses a sipiare mile of 
ground. Opp.isite to the Temple of Heaven, uid on our 
right, is the Temple or Altar of the Earth, where the 
emperors of (diina repair according to tradhional custom on 
the first day of spring to inaugurate tlio happy se^usoii by 
ploughing the first furrow. The little hoy who now^ wields 
the scejitres of the klians must be too young to hold a 
plough, and I suppose he does it by ( timmission, if indeed be 
is not too degenerate to do it at - d. 

Entering the outer gate of the Temple of Heaven, we are 
ushered into a large park, beaiitifully laid o’d witli avenues 
of trees, and with regular welbpaVed walks. The whole 
place is terribly overgrown with i<.»ug grass, and the neatly 
paved walks are all but obliterated by the same. As wc 
proceed we come to a number of ratiior fine buildings for the 
accommodation of the priests. Wo saw none of these gentry, 
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however, and the outer gate is kept by a dirty coclic, who 
takes a fee for opening it. The great pavilion stands on the 
top of a higli causeway, the best part of a niile long, with 
flights of steps leading up to it at various parts. The cause- 
way is beautifully paved with square stones, so regular and 
well fitted that the joinings can be traced in straight parallel 
lines along the wliole length, except where the line of sight 
is intercepted by rank grass shooting up through them. The 
altar is in the gi’cat pavilion, which is a circular building of 
three storys, each story having wide eaves projecting over 
it, all covered with bright blue enamelled tiles. The roof of 
the building is of the same material, and is rather a sharply- 
pitched cone surmounted by a large round gilt ball. The 
whole effect is bright and beautiful. The pavilion is ascended 
from tlie causeway by flights of wliite marble steps, and iv 
promenade of the same material runs all round it. On the 
causeway, and at some distance from the altar, are large 
massive arches with gates in them, and beyond the arches, at 
a great distance, there is another pavilion of similar construc- 
tion to the ])rincipal one, but much smaller, being only one 
story high, where the Emperor comes once a-year to worship 
the true God, or, as some call it, the Dragon. Be tliat as it 
may, however, this is doubtless the purest form of worship 
known to the Chinese. When the Emperor takes his place 
in the small pavilion the gates of the arches are thrown 
open, and through them he can see afar off the altar of 
Heaven, or the Dragon throne, as you may please to call it. 
Sacrifices are made on those occasions ; a large hou^c or 
temple is set apart, for the slaughter of the animals, and 
^nother circular tower of green bricks stands near it, where 
the lemains of the sacrifices are buried. The whole plan of 
this splendid m'»aument is nobly conceived, and would do 
credit to the mr \t advstficed nation in the world. Unhappily, 
it seems uo W t^ be utterly uncared for. The pavements on 
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whicli so much Ccarc, labour, and money have been expended, 
arc being rapidly covered up with grass. The avenues are 
like a wilderness, and weeds are even taking root in the 
beautiful Idue-tiled roofs, wliich, if not soon ruined by it, 
will at all events be twisted out of their symmetrical propor- 
tions. It is melancholy to see that what men of large and 
enlightened ideas have been at such pains to build, tlic pre- 
sent degenerate race do not consider it worth while to biro 
half-a-dozen coolies to ketip iu order. No further proof is 
necessary of the state of imbecility into wliich the Chinese 
rulers have fVdhai than this, tliat in their ewn city they 
she.dd allow such a monument of the active energy of their 
anc(^sto]*s lo go to wreck and ruin for want of a little 
looking after. I do not see how good government can be 
looked for in the distant provinces when the body politic is 
so rotten at the core. 

My opportunities did not allow of my seeing more of the 
gi’eat sights of P(‘king, ])ut we have not yet done the 
theatres. It was, of course, necessary to patronise some' of 
these establishments, and they aflf‘ord great facilities for 
admitting people whoso time is not all their own. Ours 
certainly was on r own, but wm iiad lei it - ut for other po.*- 
p()s(‘s, and could only steal an hour now and then to give up 
to this enjoyment. The tlieatrcs are op(m all day long, and 
all night, too, for anything I know. The acting goes on in- 
cessantly — one piece follovving another without interru])- 
tion. The hivourite pieces with the actors, and by a natural 
inforcuce with the audience, are old liistorical lieroic pieces, 
which are perforrped in a wretched falsetto sing-song voice, 
and accomjmiiied by the most die-away pantomimic gestures, 
even in the chief male characters, painfully monotonous to 
European ears and eyes. They are heavy and slow, but 
afibrd great scope foi the disjday ( f ouire costumes, overlaid 
'with fiery diagons and hideous forms, whicJi delight tljo eye 
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of the Chinese. The theatres at Pekiiii^ arc certainly supe- 
rior, both in the get-up and acting, to anything else of 
the kind I have seen in Cliina, and some comic pieces we 
saw wore so admirably acted that we, knowing scarcely a 
word, could follow the story throughout. The houses were 
always crowikHl, and the audience seemed to take more 
inti'rest in the perfonuaiicc tlian is usual in the south of 
China, no doubt owing to the language used being the 
Peking dialect, which is but indiflerently und(n*stood by pro- 
vincial audi(}iices. On our entrance to a theatre we were 
always civilly greeted by the officers, and shown uj) to the 
most eligilJe plac('s in the galleries, where we met people 
from all parts of the country, not excepting swell Cantonese, 
all dressed in spotless white muslin, as light and airy as if 
made From the gossamer’s web. AVewere at once beset by 
half-naked peripatetic vendors of fruits, cakes, and comfits, 
and even cuj^s of hot tea. I’he tea was very refreshing in 
such a hot pla^ e, but our neighlKairs insisted on giving us 
little dumplings and other Cliiiu'se delicacies, wlioso cornpo- 
Jient parts we could not oven guess. It was usfdess re- 
fusing — that 'vas regarded as mock -modesty. We could 
oidy take a quiet opportunity of depositing the suspicious 
viands in our ])ockcts, and give them to the first dirty 
unliin vve met in tlie stn^ct. Tlie Chinese tlunnselves go 
on crunching ground nuts, melun-secds, and rubbish of Unit 
sort, the wliole time. 

AVomcn do not act in China except under very exceptional 
circumstances. The f.nialo part is acted by men, who, thanks 
to their iL lui.-dly (‘fieiiiinate apfioarincc, make up very well 
as Women, and the s(ju« ak\- voice which they practise helps 
them out. Actors are b> eo means held in high repute 
in Chmn, and they aie in general very ill paid. One of 
the best actors, w ho was also highly esteemed as a singer, 
til ; is a sque. ker lodged at our hotel, and he informed 
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iis that he earned on an average about half a dollar 
a day. 

Our lodging being in the Chinese city, was far removed 
from the Euro 2 )ean residents, who all live in the Tartar 
quarter, and the gate between the two is closed at sunset. 
We tliorefore saw less of our resiiectivc countrymen tlian we 
might otlierwise have done. The foreign hommunity in 
Peking is hut small, and foreign trade being* interdictcMl in 
the caihtal, is not likely to be veuy much increased. Tliere 
are the Ttussian, English, French, American, and I supjmse now 
the Prussian legations, all well quartered in commodious 
othcial buildings. The llussian is the smallest, becausci the 
oldest. At the time of its establishment it was a great thing 
to have a jilace at all, without quarrelling about the size of 
it. The hea.l of the f »roign custom-house livens in Peking, 
and there are few student interpreters attacluMl to him, 
who <ir(^ in training for the custom-house service. Two 
(.'hurch missionaries also reside in Peking, and last, not least. 
Dr. I.oc.kiiert, who has established a medical mission under 
the aus])ic< s of the London Missionary Society, on the |)lan 
of tJie one he tor many years successfully conducted in 
Shauo!i ae. Whatever may have been the past success 
of mooical missions as an in<liroct luoans of inlivducing 
Christianily into China, there can hardly be a doul»t that 
they are of all methods the best calculated to attain the 
objects for wbich tln-y have been organised. The Chinese 
are i)rc-emineiitly irreligious, 1 mean with reterenee to their 
own nominal creed — BIm« lism. They are too keenly intent 
on minding their worldly allair^* ^o have any thoviglit to spare 
for higher considerations. They are entb'ely fn?e from the 
fixnaticism which animates other pagan nujes. Their temples 
and priesthood are nidvorf tlly o' pi sod and neglected. The 
only semblance of religions ohsr rvancos juaetised by the bulk 
of the people, is a very low kmd of snper^^titi on, and that sits 
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lightly on them as a rule wherever dollars stand in the way. 
It is not unfair to say that they are devoid of the religious 
faculty, and are ''sunk in material interests.” Hence, the 
didactic incidcation of strange doctrines is foolishness to theiri 
wlio are indiflerent to any doctrine whatever. Of course I 
only speak from a secular point of view, without forgetting 
that the most impossible things are easy to tlie Omnipotent ; 
and he would be a bold man who would venture to circum- 
scribe the possible r(?sults that the future may develop from 
the dissemination of the llible among a reading, and on the 
whole not an unthinking people. But the medical missionajy 
presents Christianity in its most attractive pliase, that is, 
associated with a noble philanthropy, after the example of 
the Founder of our religion, who always accompanied his 
teaching Avilh Inhaling tlnj sick. And there is perhaps no 
form of inerii philanthropy so powerful to exact gratitude 
from the most unlikely ol)je<*ts, as that of alleviating pain. 
The Chiju*S(‘ are ]a*obabIy more open to this mode of n aching 
their hearts than to any other. In my rambles in out-of-the- 
Avay pieces in China, f have frecpumtly b(' 0 u appealed to for 
imidioal aid by poor people who had heard of the repubi of 
foreign doctors, botli for skill and benevolence. And although 
the Chinese cliaract(‘r is the most hopeless one to expect 
gratitude from, still I affirm that if anything can touch tluuii 
with the sense of an obligation, it is the ministering to tlieir 
fleshly infirmities ; and in the case of nuidical missions, they 
cannot escape the connection between them and the religion 
that ]>i *>mpts them. Ihit 7 fear I am getting into too deep 
waters. 

No difficulty \va;; ^xpoienced in getting our passports, 
although it was intirnab d to Sir F. Bruce that the passport 
for Moitgeha was not exeetly a thing which could be demanded 
under the lu i ' and therefore that the issue of such a docu- 
ment might Us anytime be refused by the Chinese authorities 
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without infringing any of the treaty stipulations, the argxi- 
lucnt being, that Mongolia, though tributary to China, is not 
ii pn.rt of tlio Chinese empire, in tlie treaty interpretation of 
tlio word. 'Jdiis is fudge, of course, but as long ns they grnnt 
the passports, all right. When they refuse, it Avill ])e time to 
argue about it. Tliey are no doubt a little jealous alnait 
foreigners poking about iii Mong()lia : their own hold on it 
is so uncertain, and the encroachments of the llussians so 
gigantic of late years in otluir (piarters, that is, in Manchuria,, 
that the Chinese government, who now, if never before, feels its 
ow]i d(K;repitude, does not know which way to turn for security 
• g - mst aggression. As usual with them, they, in their blind- 
ness to their own best interests, do just tlie Avrong thing. Two 
sclieni(*s for telegraphic comnnuiication fj*oni kairope through 
Mongolia liave b(S'n proposed to them, both from English 
sources : both ha-^^' been njected, from the gcmeral and igno- 
rant ch(‘ad they have of foreigners establislhng stations in 
Mc'ngolia. Now were their (^yes opened th(;y must see that 
it is not }■)•(»(,, EngbuHl or France t hey have anything to fear of 
aggres-ion iii that part of tln ir doininions ; but from Russia 
alom*. Rut woi\ English o!' Rren(;h subjcf Is to settle, for 
any purnost, whatever-, in the Mongolian steppes, under 
authority from the Chinese goverinneo;, no better geueaiitec 
could be secured agaiust Russian aggression. As it now 
stands, the Russians an; h*ft alone ij> tlie field. When llt.cy 
really want to have telegraphic stations in Mongol iv. they 
will not be refused, an*! befon- many years are over a large 
slice of Mongolia Avill be Eos dan. The Russians Iiave certain 
winning ways of their own, ahu*getln*r foreign to our system 
of diplomatic ])rocedure, of getting Avhe.t 'iiey want from the 
Chinese. While we are sjiending millions in sen'hug armies 
to fight the Chinese, for (juestioiis Avhich an as muoh or more 
for their own interests as for • urs, and thjii as cuurpnu-ors 
astonishing the Chinese hj the moderation of our demands, 
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tlie llussiarivS are in tlie most amicable manner possible push- 
ing forward their frontiers, and slicing off a thousand miles 
of Cluneso coast, all tlio wdiile maintaining their position as 
friendly allies of the Chinese, in contradistinction to the 
English Viarbarians, who are always blustering and lighting, 
in utter deliance of the rules of courtesy. After all it may 
be as well so. Our interest as a commercial ])eoplo is to 
develo]) tlie resources of tlie world. The Russians will 
certainly do this better tliaii the Cliinese in those wild 
northern regions ; at all events, a desert on tlie one hand, 
and a wildornoss on the other, cannot be made mucli loss 
productiv(i than they are. But tlie Cliinese cannot be ex- 
pcicted to view the matter in this light, and yet they are so 
infatuated as to nurse the snake in their bosom to the (ex- 
clusion of others who would be likely to checkmate his 
designs. 'J'he Russian government has shown a strange 
pencluiid for annexing vast deserts to its chnninitnis. Much 
may it make out of them ; Imt if half the enterprise and 
memoy had been expended in improving the condition of the 
enormous torrilory it already possessijs, the Russian (‘inpire 
would have been too powxnful for all Europe. But that is 
their own affair. 

The last thing to be done in Peking was to settle our bills 
at the hotel (!) and rf‘staurant, and exorbitant enough they 
were. On asking the proprietor of tlie hotel for his account, 
he replied, ‘‘Oh 1 j^y wha,t you like.” “In that case,” said 
we, “ we like to pay nothing.” “ All right, as you please,” 
with file most Inffy indifference, answered our host.,. Driven 
almost wild by hi.< coldness, we tendered about six times 
what we should h.i/^ jinid for better entertain numt anywhere 
else. The wi rdch tuiijed up his nose at it with a supercilious 
a.r that nearly roused the British lion. The restaurant was 
as unconscimvdjlc in its demands, but we had something sub- 
stantial tor or money there, and did not so much object; 
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but to pay through the nose for a corner to sleep in, Avhich 
no gcutleinan woukl think fit for his hounds, did go sorc^ly 
against tlic grain. 1 cannot imagine what makes tilings so 
<l(?ar in Peking, nor do 1 believe they are so dear to the 
initiated. One thing is cheap, and that is ire, and the most 
refreshing sight we saw during our stay in the capital, was 
the cartloads of the precious commodity being carried alxiut 
in large sipiare blocks ; and Jiow did we pity our friends 
whom we had left in Shanghao, sweltering through the worst 
part of the summer wit li out this luxury — 1 ought to say 
neciissary — in such a climate. No care is taken of ice in 
iVking. It is colhicted and thrown into largo pits, and may 
melt as much as it likes. If there was any chance of its 
lalling short, it AVould simply be a <|uestion of a few thousand 
tons more to bo throw n into the heap in the Avintei*. 

The l(.e.al b; uk-noles in Peking are a great cenYenienco. 
They are issiUid in amounts from 1000 cash (about a dollar) 
and upv. a.nls, and are in universal use in the city. The use 
offiu'm . a.ves th<‘ natives from lugging about huge strings of 
eo|)|>or « asli, th(‘ only coinage of C'hina, oO lbs. weight of 
Avhieh ani worth about sixty shillings, ^fliese notes are not 
eurreot outside the city walls, Jiowever, and liere is an in- 
convenience ; for whatever rash liolance you may have in 
that medium must be jmid away for something or other 
before you leave, it would be possible, to change thorn for 
cop])er casli or Sycee silver, but that would involve delay and 
perl i aps tr ou ble. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PEKlNa TO CTTAN-KIA-KOW. 

Ox tlic 14 til of Angnst, liaviiig arranged all our affairs in 
Peking, we set out for Tung-chow, where Ave laid left tlie 
priests to provide us transjiort to Chaii-kia-kow. .Disappoint- 
iiieiifc awaiteil us — notliing was done. We were very angry, 
and a liot discussion eiisueil hetweeu us and the head priest, 
])ut we could make neither rljynie nor reason out of Jiirn. 
Here was a dilemnia. Ought we to wait till tlie morrow, and 
try ourselves Jo hire 1 leasts of burden at Tung-chow, Avith 
this sluiA en head probably plotting against us ? Or ought we 
to start by break of day Avith our whole baggage to Peking, 
and trust to arranging rnattors there? ^IVi do that even, Ave 
were hel 2 :)less, uidess the priests Avere on our side. We 
resolved, therefore, to conciliate the monk. At this juncture 
M. Noctzli, Avho had kindly volunteered to accompany us so 
far, Ixnng acfiuaiiited Avith the Avays of the road, addressed 
the priest in Kussian. Tlui effect Avas marked and instanta- 
neous — the ])riest's couid.enance changed — he o|)ened himself 
out — explained the true causes why he had not Vu'cni able to 
get tin mules, ami suggestec? that we should get carts to take 
our baggage to Pekiiig the next day. He would accompany 
us himself, and help n.? to negotiate for transport in Peking. 
That settled, v v felt relieved, and ate our frugal dinner in 
jjcace and comfort. 

I must expk 'u the wonderful effect produced hy the use of 
the Russian iairguage. I have already intimated that this 
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Fang-waiig temple has been constantly used by tlie Russians 
as a ddpot. Intimate relations have grown up between the 
Russians and the priests, and mutual confidence and kindli- 
ness has been tlie result. Several ot the priests have learnt 
the Russian language in their frc(|ucnt intercourse with the 
Russians. The priests know no other foreigners. On our 
own merits we could do nothing with them ; but the moimmt 
a connecting link seemed to be shown between us and tljo 
Russians, we were regarded as belonging to a privileged 
class. 

Next morning, we Avere again on the road to Peking, bag 
and baggage. Wo rode, Noetzli on a mule, wliich was quiet 
and tractable enough till a straw touched his tail, when ho 
bounded off, kicking and jum])ing, floundered in a rut, 
2 )iiclj»Hl Noetzli over his head, then tenderly kicked him. 
Mi hi- ~Nevc‘r ride a mule if you can hell') it, they are uncouth, 
unnninageable ])rutes. 

Our late landlord in Peking greeted us obsequiously on 
oui‘ relurn, and our old friends at tlie restaurant were no less 
d(li«’b^‘‘d tliat tlnh* iiewly acjcjuired art of cooking mutton 
clH)ps ^Nas again in, r apiisilion. 

Our ' ledcal friend soon a ,»pi‘.u’ed with a large, old-fasliioned, 
blue cotton umbrella. Wbi at once w('nt with him to a 
shop wlK;re )jnil(?s a,nd litters Wi*re to be bired, and after the 
preliminary salutations and cups of t(‘a, we ask(Hl for mules, 
and were told off-hand that tiu^y had none. This W(i kiu'w 
to be untrue, becav se ve had seen them. We tried several 
others, but met with the ^aim^ 1'hls lookc'd lajpeful, 

indeed, and it seemed there was mjthing left for us that day, 
but to go to tlie theatre, v\hero we s w smno good acting and 
an audience thoroughly eni ying it; afid so we drowned oiii 
own troubles for a time. The next oxpedieifl was to order 
as good a dinner as our ingenuity could devise, out of 
the materials at hand. A good dinner is a wonderful 
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soother, and has been, perhaps, too much overlooked by 
philosophers. 

The next day, 16th of August, our priest, worn out in our 
.^ervicc, came and reported himself sick. He had fevcjrish 
symptoms, for which we administered quinine. 

This break-down of our mainstay was unfortunate, for as 
we could not get on witljt his assistance, how could we 
manage without it? Tlie midc-proprietors still maintained 
in the morning that tlicre were no mules to be had; but at 
mid-day tlioy sent to say we could have as many as we liked, 
at sliglitly exorl)itant prices. We thereupon engaged eight 
pack-mules at four taels* each, and three mule-litters at 
(Ught taels each, to convey us and our belongings to Chan- 
. kia-kow, distant about 400 li, or a four days’ jouriKy. Tt is 
diflicult to divine why it was that these crafty dealers so 
obstinately maintained the non-existence of the mules. They 
refused even ti> listen to an offer on the first day. Th(y were 
p7-(?pared to demand an extortionate pric(', and w(^ were 
eqindly prc'pared to ])ay it, but th(*y determined to ])lay with 
us a little, in oiahn to work our feelings up to the re(]uisite 
pit(di. And when they had reduced us to despair, they 
thought wo would be in a proper frame of mind to accede to 
their demands, however extravagant they might be. But 
now everything was satisfactorily arranged, and the mules 
were to be sent to us early in the morning. Tlie fare 
amounted to sixty taels in all, of which we paid one-third on- 
the signing of the contract, one-third when the mules were 
loadoi, and the bidanc(3 on arriv«^l at Cban-kia-kow. ' 

My ma-foo now ma.de himself very busy. Up to this time 
he had done little but entertain me with cock-and-bull 
stories about nis late nj tster, and his reasons for leaving his 
service, at eve’y favourable opportunity appealing to me for 
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my oi^iiiion, as to whether lie was a ‘"good man.” I always 
answered in the negative, but he solaced himself with the 
reflection that I would find liim out and do him justice when 
we got to Chan-kia-kow. Now that w'e were about starting, 
we thought of many little things we wanted for our comfort 
on the journey, and who so eligible to make the purchasi‘s as 
“ma-foo.” His eagle eye discerned in tliis a' fine scope for 
his energies, for nothing tickles a Chinaman so much as to 
have money passing through his hands. “ Ma-foo ” set to 
work manfully, and was proceeding very satisfVictorily to all 
pavtios, bringing the articles we wanted, and rimdering an 
;v count of the ])] iees jiaid, until he brought me a coarse 
cotton l)ag, wliich he |)ut in at two dollars. “ No,” T said, 
“ i won’t liave it at that pr'ce. Take it back to the shop.” 
By and b^^, lie ve-appeared Avith the bag, and olfered it for 
a dollar aii<l a-Lalf. T refused it; and sent him bock to 
the slio]>. After a while, he returned to the charge Avith 
the AvretcjHHl bag : told me lui could not take it back, but 
reduced h’s dcanand to one dollar. I asked him how he 
could odfoi’d to sell it for one dollar, seeing he had paid 
two for it. “ Maskee — yon take it.” I saw lie Avas “ stuck” 
Avitii it and that if he faded to realise, he Avould be under 
the nocessiiy of stoahng sometliing fioin me to mak(^ up for 
his loss, 1 therefore aect'])tcd it — not Avithout making him 
confess that he had paid only one dollar ibr the bag. It aauis 
now my turn to ask bim wlnu'e bis Auumtod goodne ss Avas, 
seeing he tried to cheat me of a dollar. He only grinned, 
and said, in this instance he Avas a “ little ” bad. He Avas but 
an inexperienced knave. A cktvcv Chinaman, that is, an 
ordinary ave rage Chinaman, Avould Imve managed an aifiiir of 
that kind so adroitly as to fh*fy suspicion, except the gem'ral 
feeling one always experiences that all Chinamen arc rogues. 
But small peculations are considered by the Chinese as Iheir 
legitimate game. When tlu y are intrusted with commis- 
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sions, they look on it as a sacred duty to sci*ape as much as 
they can out of the aflair for themselves. This runs through 
the whole race, and every grade of society, from the highest 
official in the empire to the meanest beggar. 

In case these rtnnarks should be taken to contain a general 
sweeping charge of dishonesty against the whole Chinese 
race, I must explain myself a little more fully. The system 
of peculation is recognised in China, as a legitimate source of 
emolument; and witliin certain limits, arbitrarily fixed by 
custom, it is not held to be inconsistent with honesty. The 
government connive fit it to an alarming extent, by paying 
responsible officers mere nominal salaries, leaving it to their 
own ingenuity to improve their fortuiuis. But with all that, 
it is a rare thing for a Chinaman to betray a tiust ; the best 
proof of whicli is that they arc trusted, ujider tlie slenderest 
of guarant('es, with large sums of mon03^ Among the 
respectable class of merchants, their word is as good as their 
bond. A l)argaui once concluded is unflinchingly adhered to. 
Their slipperim ss is exhausted in tlui preliminary mgotia- 
tions. Their ''cheating ” is conducted on ccutain lu'oad and 
well undcuestood principles. But for pinctical hoiuisty, the 
Chinese may well excite the admiration of many who think 
themselves vastly superior. When we were at war with the 
Vic(Uoy of (Vinton, the European factories were burnt, and 
foreigners compelled to aljandon the place, leaving a great 
deal of property in the hands of Chinese merchajits. Eepu- 
diation never occurred to tlie.se Chinamen's minds. Cn the 
contrary, tliey Ibund their way to Hong-kong, during the 
blockade of the Canton river, for the purpose of settling 
accounts with the foreigners. China contains good and 
bad in about the same proportion as other countries. Old 
John Bell says of them; — "They are honest, and observe 
the strictest h< riour and justice in their dealings. It must, 
however, be awRncwledged, that not a few of them are much 
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addicted to knavery, and well skilled in the art of clicating. 
They have, indeed, found many Europeans as great profi- 
cients in that art as themselves.” A very fair summary of 
CIi i nese cl i aracter. 

Bright and early in the morning the mides and litters 
came, and we were three hours at work, loading and arrang- 
ing evenly thing. It required a good deal of management, as 
the loads are not lashed on the mules' hacks, hut Ijalaiiced, 
so that tliey must he pretty equally divided on each side of 
the pack-saddle. 

We had somohoAV nine mules instead of eight. We had 
inder 3000 Ihs. weiglit of l)aggage to carry. That did not 
give a lull load to each mule, for they are repuhxl to carry 
300 cattie^^, or 400 Ihs. each. The loads of our team 
aveiagetl 3!2o ihs. 

The mole litt r, used in the north of China, is a large 
palan([uin suspended on the l)acks of two inides, length-wise. 
♦Strong jeatlier hands connect the points of the shafts, resting 
on the s id- lies of the respective mules. An iron pin, fixed 
in tiie top ol the saddle, passes through a hole in the leather, 
and. so kee[)s it in its plac.u "Idui shafts are, of course, a 
good leogth, to reach from one mule to the other, and to 
leave tijc animals plenty of rouiii to *valk. There is, conse- 
quently, a good deal of ‘ piiiig in the machine. The motion 
is not at all disagreeahle ; coin|»ared with a cart, it is luxu- 
rious. There is hardly room in the palampiin to stretch out 
full length, hut in otiujr respi^.cts it is very commodious, 
having room in the hottom for a good (juantity of haggage. 

About 10 o’oclock on the 17th August our caravan moved 
slowly out of the courtyard of the inn, which we left with no 
regret, and we slowly felt our way through the dusty, crowded 
streets of Peking towards the iNorth Gate, which was our 
exit from the city. I was .m horseback, intending to get into 
my litter should the sun pro^^^e loo powerful, which it did 
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when wo got to the sandy plain a little way outside the city. 
The slow pace of the mules was most disheartening, but I 
had yet to learn much patience in travelling. 

Our first resting-})lace was at Sha-ho, a village sixty li or 
twenty miles Irom Peking. Here we made ourselves a din- 
ner, and fed tlie cattle. Tlierc arc two V(iry fine old stone 
bridges at Sha-ho, but tlic river that runs under tliem is only 
a ditcli now. It was drawing late in the afternoon before we 
were on the road again, and we had not gone many miles be- 
fore darkness came. The country is well cultivated with 
c('reals, the chief la'op being l>arba(lo(‘S millet, standing from 
ton to firteen fi et high. Strips of cotton plants appe^ar here 
and there. Tt is a delicate-looking plant in this part of the 
country. The last five miles of tluj road to Nankow is very 
rougli and stony, and as the night was dark when we passed 
it, our animals had great difficulty in ke('ping tlieir legs. 
About 11 p.m. we ari'ived at the inn at Nankow, and created 
a scene of no small confusion by our entry into tlui court- 
yard. It was already filled with travel l(*rs gear of all sorts, 
and it was long before we could pick out a clear space to un- 
load our mules. The fitfid glimmer of the dimmest of all 
lanterns helped to niakcj the darkness visible, but did not 
assist us in clearing the heels of horses, mules, and donkeys 
that were straggling all ov(3r the place. In the midst of the 
P)abel of tongues, and the senseless yells of our fellow-travel- 
lers, as they oiui (ifter anothei* awoke in a nightmare, we were 
fain to retreat to our dormitory, and with a scant supper, lay 
down to rest hoping to find everything in its place in the 
morning. 

The village of Nankow is at the entrance of the moun- 
tain pass of that name. It is for this pass alone that 
the mulo-litters are necessary, for it would be impossible to 
take any wi; 'eleJ carriage througli. In a Russian sketch 
of the roule iroiu Peking to Kiachtra, it is stated that the 
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road is passable for carriages throughout. Tlicro are several 
very difficult rocky passes on the road, but tliis one at Naii- 
kow is, I am certain;, impracticable hr carriages. 

On the l<Sth August^ early in the morning, we entered the 
defile. It is indeed a terrible road, over huge bould(jrs of 
rock. The pass is about thirU^eii miles in length, and for the 
grca,ter jiart of that distance nothing breaks the monotony 
of the precipitous mountain wall on eitluT side. The re- 
mains of several old forts are seen in tlic pass, showing the 
importance tliat has been attached to it in fornuu' times. It 
C(Ttain!y is the key of the position, and the last stop of an 
i , vader towards Peking. T3ut it is so well defended by na- 
ture, tliat a handful of men could keep an army at bay, if 
any were so hold as to attempt to forcii this thirteen miles (d‘ 
defile. The care l>estowed on the defences hereabouts shows 
the terror ins])ire(] by tht? Mongols and other outer tribes in 
the hearts of the rulers of China. 

Our mules struggled gallantly with their loads, slipping 
and tripping at every step, and landed us at the outside of 
the pass, Avil hout aneident of any kind, hut not without a 
good de.tl of wear and t(*ar of hoof. They evei\ kept up 
almost their full travelling ]»a,ce of Ihree miles an hour. At 
the northern exit from tl\e. j)a,ss a. bram.li of one of the inner 
"'Creat Walls’’ crosses. It is out of repair, but still the 
archway over the port is good, and it would puzzle anyone 
to get in or out of tlic pass without going through Uui 
gate. 

At a small walled town, ‘-alied Cha-tow, just clear of the 
pass, we halted for ouj* mid-* lay meal, at a very good inn. 
The inns hereabouts arc neaily all ke[>t by Mahornmedans, 
jailed in Oliinose “ lIwuy-Ttwuy.” The modicum of extra- 
neous civilisation they have af;(|uir<!d, through the religion of 
bhe Prophet, is sufficient to maik them as inorc iutolligeut 
ind enter-prising than their fellows. It is not likely that 
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their tenets are very strictly kept, hut they are sufficiently so 
to onnhle the Mohaiumcdans to keep together, and form 
communities and associations of their oWn. Mine ho^ft at 
Cha-tow asked me for some wine, on which i read him a lec- 
ture on the duty of abstinence inculcated by the Prophet. 
He admitted this was so, but said they were not over ^strait- 
laccxl ill those parts. The Mohammedans havl^ their mosques 
at Tientsin, Peking, and in most large cities in the nortli 
and west ofHJliina. Tliey are evidently left unmolested in 
the exercise of their religion, and enjoy (wery social privil(\g(‘. 
The Chinese government is really yery tolerant of all religious 
opiiiions, and the Chinese as a race are so supremely indif- 
ferent t^ religious matters, that they are the last ])eoplo in 
the world who w)uld be Ukely to work themselves up to 
fanatical persecution. Tliey are all too busy to att( 3 nd to 
such matters. Tlie Chinese government l)^as, no doubt, shown 
itself jealous of the propagation of the Cliristian religion, 
but it is its political tendencies only that frighten them. 
They have a wholesome re(X)llection of the ambitious projects 
of tlic Jesuits in their day of influence,* and they have been 
constantly kept in hot*water by the Pro])aganda. They liave 
to meet ever-recurrent demands by the self-constituted cham- 
pion of religion in the East, for the murder of some French 
or Italian priest in some unheard-of part of the country, 
wlierc lie liad no right to he, except at his own proper j)eril. 
Tiioy see in every native convert a contingent canu^s belli 
with some powerful state!, and very naturally seek to check 
the spread of such dangerous doctrine's by all indirect means. 
Tliis unfortunate mixing-up of politics with religion has 
been a deadly blow to the real advancement of Christianity 
in China. And the abuse* of the Chris tiltB vocabulary by 
the "I'acning rebels is not calculatcd4o prepossess the Chinese 

* FajLlicr Ger ‘> ’loi), a Jesuit, was tliu Cliiiicse plcniiiotciitiary who concluded 
the treaty of N cchinsk with the Russians, in 1689. 
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authorities in favour of the Western faith, Japan is another 
country 'where the government, and I may say also the 
people, fire utterly indifferent to religion, but where the 
Christian religion has been, and is, tabooed with a vigour 
unsurpassed in the history of the world. And who that has 
read tlie story of the introduction of Christianity into that 
country by the' Jesuits, can blame the government of Japan 
for its arbitrary exercise of power ? 

Hue laments the low status of the Chinese Clirif^ians, as 
compared with the Mussulinen, and attributes it to the want 
of self-assertion. When a Christian gets into trouble his 
1) el'iiren hide themselvc's. Hue would have driven them 
to the other oxtreino. He advocated strong associations by 
whicli the Christians might “ aA^ e the Mandarins, as if there 
must n(v:;e8sarily be antngtuusm Between the two. The infer- 
ence from wbieli ;.aust be either that the Christians are 
systematicftlly persecuted, as such, or that they are in the 
habit of C(>mmitting offences against society. Tlie Chinese 
goveinnu'iit e!id people have a horror of secret societies and 
of any political associations whatever. But if Hue’s converts 
liad l)eon c intent to live like ordinary good ( itize ns, neither 
shrink iiig from nor courting puhlicity, they would probably 
have disarmed suspicion and eseapc'd molestation. Above 
all, if Hue and his clerical brethren coufl have divested 
themselves of the character of spies who liad crept into 
China in defiance of the law of the land, for purp^oses 
which the government could net i^nderstand, and thcu'ofore 
assumed to be pernicious, fh-y might have saved their 
disciples from some annoyance, oi, as they love to call it, 
persecution. 

In the inn at Chatow, and in all tlie other inns north of 
Peking, we found a large cauldron of boiling mutton in a 
central position in the kitchen. This is kept boiling from 
morning till night; and the broth, which, h\ itself, is 
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by no means unpalatable, is always handy as a stock for 
any:, messes the wayfarers may fancy. A youth spends 
his time in kneading chow-patties, " which he docs very 
skilfully and vapidly. These are torn and thrown in 
pieces into the boiling mass, and, when sufficiently done, 
are served out with a due proportion of bi’oth, as a 
savoury disli for a hungry man. The ‘^steward of the 
cauldron,'' as Hue would probably have called him, has 
acfpiired great expci*tness in serving out his stuff. With a 
variety of ladles, all sieves, more or less fine, he will serve up 
either the plain broth, or nimbly s6ize any of the morsels 
tliat are tumbling about in confusion in the pot. 

Mutton is cheap and abundant here, and is thh stapler 
article of food. The sheep arc pastured on many hill-sides 
tliat arc not fit for anything else, and the constant droves 
of sheep that come in from Mongolia, for the supjily of 
Peking, pass along this road, and are no doubt to be had 
cheap. 

We now enter a plain about ten miles broad, bounded 
on cither side by bold mountain ranges running east and 
west. We cross the plain obliquely towards the northern 
mountain chain. This plain must be elevated more than 
1000 feet. The air was fresher than about Peking, and a 
very marked difference was apparent in theNtfertility of the 
soil. The millet and other crops were stunted, the soil was 
arid and rather stony. The hills are quite bare, but a few 
trees are dotted over the plain. 

At Hwai-lai-hien, a good-sized walled town, we^ialted for 
tile night. Outsid<; the city is a very large stone bridge, 
evidently of tin; same period as those at Sha-ho, Five 
gothic-shaped arclies are still standing, and another is de- 
tached cd, a distance of some 200 feet, the inteimcdiate part 
of the briJg ' having no doubt been destroyed. There is no 
water now m the ri'^er, but the bed is still well marked, and 
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the old embankments remain, about 500 or 600 yards apart. 
The old bed of the river is in a high state of cultivation 
now. 

I find the following notice of this bridge and this river in 
Bell’s Travels. He ''does not, indeed, give the name of tlie 
town, but, tracing up his march from stage to stage, between 
the Great Wall and Peking, it is evident that Ilwai-lai is the 
station referred to. He says : ‘‘ About noon, next day, we 
came to a large, populous, and well-built city, with broad 
streets, as straight as a line. Near this place runs a fine 
river, which appears navigable, having across it a noble stone 
bri , g(_', of several arches, and paved with large square stones.” 

• Bell also makes freciuent allusion to an eartlnpiake, whicli 
did great damage to this part of the country in July, 1719, 
Many towns and vilJ jges were half destroyed, and some were 
wholly laid in riiiiib, and vast numbers of people ” we>'C 
engulfed. I must confess,” says Bell, it was a dismal 
scene to sec evca-ywherc such heaps of rubbish.” The district 
being subjc'ut Lo eaxthq 'lakes, makes it probable that the fine 
bridge has been destj’oyed by that agency. But what has 
beconiL^ of tl;c fine navigable river that existed in 1720, and 
has now di > appeared '? Has it also Ix'en upset by an earth- 
quake ? The river was probably the Kwei-ho, which now 
runs in anotheft direction, bat some of tbe gentlemen of 
Peking or Tientsin, who have explored the country, will no 
doubt elucidate this interesting (piestion. 

On thel9thwo made rn earl start, and went at a very steady 
pace towards the northern chain of mountains. On approadi- 
iiig them we turned slightly to the left, and skirted the base 
of the hills. We met a good deal of tratiic r.nthe road here, 
all goods being carried on the ba-cks of mules and donkeys. 
Coal formed , a conspicuous object, on its way to Peking, 
where it is used to a considerable extent. 

Immense flocks of sheep are * ontlnually passing in the 
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direction of Peking, and we also met a good many herds of 
horses l)Oiind tlie same way. Our mid-day halt was at Sha- 
chcng, a walled town. 

All over this country are the ruins of old forts; and a line 
of square towers, with a good many blanks, runs nearly in the 
direction of the road. If these forts could speak they could 
tell a talc of many a hard-fought battle before and after the 
Mongol conquest of Cliina. 

This part of the country was hotly contested by Genghis 
Khan ; and, in the years 1212 and 1218, the town of Suen- 
wha-foo, and other places in the neighbourhood, were several 
times taken and re-taken. “ A bloody battle ” was fought 
near Hway-lai, wherein Genghis defeated the Kin, a Manchu 
dynasty who then ruled Kitay or Northern China. The pass 
at Nankow, and its fortresses, were taken by Chepc, one of 
Genglus’s generals. 

A story is somewhere told that, in olden times, when intel- 
ligence was transmitted through the country by beacon fires 
lighted on these towers, an emperor was cajoled by one of 
his ladies to give the signal of alarm and summon his gene- 
rals and officers from all quarters. The word wa.s given, and 
the signal flashed through tlic Chinese dominions. The 
Mandarins assembled in the capital to repel the invader, but, 
finding they had merely been used as playthings to amuse 
a woman, they returned in wrath to the provinces. By and 
by the Tartars did come ; the alarm was again given ; 
but this time no one responded to the emperor’s call 
for a id. 

At Chi-ming-i, another walled town, we had done our 
day s work, but it was too early to halt, so we pushed on to a 
small village (‘ailed Shan-shui-pu. At Chi-ming-i we met 
the Yang-ho, a simill river that seems to los# itself in the 
sand, luf dng northwards we followed the course of the 
Yang-ho; and entered another defile. The scenery at the 
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entrance of the pans, where the opening is wide, with a 
number of valleys running into the hills, and sniig-looking 
villages nestling in cosy nooks, is a relief from the dull mono- 
tony of the plain on the one side, and from the wild rocky 
barriers on the other. It is a romantic little spot, full of ver- 
dure, and completely sheltered from the north winds. It has 
therefore been a favourite resort for ecclesiastics ; for, with 
all their dullness, the Chinese priests have everywhere dis- 
played excellent taste in the selection of sites for their temples 
and monasteries. 

The following pretty legend of the place is given by Bell, 
an» , as he says, it is a fair specimen of the numerous fabulous 
stories which the Chinese imagination delights to feed upon: 
— N(^ar this places is a steep rock, standing on a plain, inac- 
cessible on all sides, ‘ xeept to the west, where a narrow wind- 
ing path is cut in t.^e rock, which leads to a Pagan temple 
and nunnery built upon the top of it. Tliese edifices make a 
pretty appearance from the plain, and, as tlie story goes, were 
built from ihe foundation, in one night, by a lady, on the 
following oeea uon. Tliis lady was very beautiful, virtuous, 
and ricli, and liad many powerful princes for lujr suitors. She 
told tliem she intend^id to bulli^ a temple and a monastery of 
certain dimensions, with her own hands, in one night, on the 
top of this rock ; and whoever would undertake to build a 
stone bridge over a river in tlio neighbourhood, in the same 
space of time, him she promised to accept for a husband. All 
the lovers having heard, t'h.e diffieiilt task imposed on them, 
returned to their respective oominlons, except erne stranger, 
who undertook to perform the liard condition. The lover 
and the lady began their labour at tbo .sanui time, and the 
lady completed her part befor'^ the light appeared , but as 
soon as the ^un was risen, she saw, from tlie top of the 
rock, that her lover had not iialf imished his bridge, having 
raised only the pillars for the aiches. Failing, therefore, 
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in his part of the performance, he also was obliged to de- 
part to his own country, and the lady (poor lady !) passed 
the remainder of her days in her own monastery.” 

The Yang-ho had been flooded a few weeks before. It 
had now subsided, but still, it came down from the hills 
roaring like a cataract. It runs through the pass, and falls 
not less than 200 feet in a distance of five miles. We 
followed its course through the mountains, sometimes close 
to the river. The noise of it at times was deafening, and 
one of my ponies could with difficulty be kept on the path 
from fright at the noise. The road became very difficult as 
we ascended the pass, and it gi’Cw dark long before wo 
reached our halting-place, Shan-shui-pu. When we got there 
we found but poor accommodation. We managed to eat 
some rice and eggs, and surveyed the premises to find a 
decent place to sleep, but without success. Six Mongol 
travellers were lying on the ground in the outer yard, side 
by side, their sleep undisturbed l)y the noise our )>arty made 
in coming into the hostelry. We slept in our litters. 

Coal is worked in this neighbourhood, but in a very 
imperfect way. As far as I could detect, it is merely 
scooped out of the hill-sides where the seam happens to 
crop out. 

At half-past five next morning we left Shan-shui-pu. The 
road continued vr;ry rocky for a mile or two, and led through 
an undulating country. Wo then got on to another terrace 
very much like the one we crossed yesterday, and bounded 
by two parallel ranges of hills. 

At Suen-vvha fu, a large walled city, we halted to break- 
fast in a very curinforiable inn, much frequented by Russian 
travellers, who had inscribed their names on the walls as far 
back 1858. 

Mr Noot'-^li and I rode ahead of the caravan in order to 
reach Oh;ta-kia-kov^ early, and see how the land lay. Chan- 
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kia-kow was the critical point in our journey, and we were 
naturally anxious to .manage matters there with proper 
address. If we could hut get camels to carry us across the 
desert to Kiachta, we were safe from all annoyance and 
delay for the rest of our journey. So we innocently thought ; 
hut the sequel will show how short-sighted we were. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHAN-KIA-KOW. 

We readied Clian-kia-kow at 1 o’clock, after a hard ride. 
It is a large, straggling town, lying in a valley sniTounded 
on three sides by mountains, and i« bounded on tlic north 
by the Great Wall, Avhich descends precipitously from the 
brow of the hill, crosses the valley, and up the other side. 
Tlie town of Chan-kia-kow has a character peculiarly its 
own. It derives its importance from its being tlui focus of 
the trade between Russia and Cliina. All goods to and from 
Kiachta must pass this nay, whether on the direct route for 
the llu-<[uang provinces or md Tientsin. The result is a 
largo '"foreign’' poindation — that is, of Chinese from other 
provinces. Many of these men have passed most of their 
lives in Kiachta, and speak Russian. Most of them are 
wealthy ; indeed, the Kiachta trade has been the means of 
enriching both Chinese and Russians, and many of both 
nations who have been engaged in it have amassed large 
foilunes. There is an outward aj)pcarance of wealth in 
Chan-kia-kow, and more show of newness than one meets 
with in otlier of their fusty old towns. Some ne\v temples 
have lately been built by the merchants, and new archways, 
of which the paint is fresh and good, a thing rarely seen in 
China. This being the frontier town between China and 
Mongolia., attracts ccmsiderable numbers of Mongols, who 
bring in then camels to hire for the transport of goods across 
the desert, and drive in their sheep, cattle, and horses for 
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sale, taking back with them in exchange store of brick-tea 
and small articles of various sorts, such as pipes, toT::)acco, &c. 
The Russians, also, have had a Victory here for a few years, 
and altogether a rare motley crowd is the population of 
Clvin-kia-kow. The Russians call it Kalgan, a name of 
Mongol origin, meaning, according to Bell, the everlasting 
w^all.’' But it is more probably a corrupt form of Halgan, 
or Khalgan, signifying a gate. The name is (|uite out of 
use among the modern Mongols, who invariably employ the 
Chinese? name. 

Mr. Noetzli first endeavoured to hunt up some of his 
( oiiicsc ao(|uaintance, and a tedious business it was, in the 
interminably long streets, and in a rather hot sun, fatigued 
as we were with a long ride. After several false scents, we 
hit on the establislnneut of a Shansc man who had been 
thirty years in Kiaclita. JTe and his household spoke g<jod 
Russian, and he Avas proud to serve up tea, European fashion, 
with cups an«l saucers, sugar and t(‘aspoons. Tliis Avas very 
acceptabi(? to us ; end we rested as long as we could under 
his roof, v ho entertained us Avith much interesting con- 
versatioj), and many cups of tbo clieering beverage. Having 
got directions by which to find out the Russians, avIio had 
lately gone into new (juarters, avc soon traced them out 
in a neat little house built on tlm hill-side, out of town, 
that is, beyond the Great Wall, in the narroAV pass leading 
into Mongolia. Mr. Nocizli, being already accpiaiiited with 
some of them, and spviaking a litile Russian, we soon made 
friends with them, and induced them to invite us to take 
up our quarters with them. 8o, tying up our beasts, Ave 
abandoned ourselves to tea-drinking for an hour or two. 
The Russians were exceedin . v kind and hospitable to us. 
We were much more comfortable Avith them thnri wc could 
hope to be in a Chinese inn ; but we derived other advan- 
tages from living with the Russians which were of more 
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importance to us. We were not friendless ; tlie cunning 
Chinese could not look on us merely in the light of victims 
who had come there to he choused and swindled. Our 
negotiations for transport would pass through the hands of 
our Russian friends, who were accustomed to deal in such 
matters. So far all wjis well. But Mr. Noetzli had sent an 
express on some time before to ask the Russians to prepare 
us camels. Had they done it ? No. This looked black 
rather, but we resigned ourselves to circumstances, confi- 
dently believing that things would mend when they came 
to the worst. We now prejDared to play our last card, which 
was that Mr. Noetzli should go, accompanied by Cliebekin, 
the Russian factotum, a most indefatigable fellow, who 
speaks Mongol like a native, to a Lama convent, called 
Bain-tolochoi, two days' journey into Mongolia. There tliey 
were to discover a certain priest, to wdiom Noetzli was 
accredited by the lamas at Peking, and endeavour io get 
him to advise some oi his Mongol brethren to give us 
camels. The simple Mongols reverence their lamas, and 
will readily cj^KUite their behests, even at great personal 
inconvenience. This lama was a man of great influence in 
his own circle, and we were a little sanguine about the 
result, if only a favourable reception could be had. It was 
aiTanged, therefore, that our two friends should set out on 
horseback on the moiTow, while we kicked our heels about 
in idleness and suspense at Chan-kia-kow. 

The next morning, 21st of August, while we were at 
breakfast, two Mongols came lounging into the place. One 
of them was tlie courier who carries the post-bag to Kiachta, 
who was hanging about waiting for post-day; the other was 
a friend of his, but ap(>arently a stranger to our hosts. We 
took the oppoi'iunity of asking about camels, and Chebekin 
set to work oalavering. In a quarter of an hour the whole 
thing was sf* tied, we were to have camels in four. days, and 
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we should be ready to start on the fifth day. The price we 
paid for eight camels (we really had twelve) for 800 miles, 
was 150 taels (£50), and two bricks of tea to the ferryman 
of a certain river. Thus we were once more at ease in our 
minds ; the two scouts were well pleased to sec their horses 
unsaddled again, and we were all happy together. 

The next day Mr. Noetzli left us to return to Tientsin, and 
we were rather in a bad plight, not being able to commu- 
nicate with our Russian friends, except in Chinese, a 
language of which we were almost wholly ignorant. One 
of them vigorously rubbed up some English he had once 
loiUTUHl, and in a few days made great pi'ogress. 

While we are waiting for our camels we have plenty of 
time to see Clian-kia-kow, but after all there is not much to 
sec. The view from the hoiisc Avhcrc wo lived was across the 
pass, an<l looked straight on the mountain w^all on the other 
side. 8o close were we to the mountain that tlie sun was 
several hvH.rs up before he was seen topping the hill. The 
Great Wall runs over the ridges of these hills, nearly east and 
west. TliLs struefure is entirely in ruins hero. The rubbish 
that once composed it remains and marks the line. Many of 
the towers arc still standing. 1 doubt T the wall ever has 
been so massive in this cjuartcr as near its eastern terminus, 
where I crossed it a few' years ago. Where the Great Wall 
crosses the town of Chan-kia-kow it is kept in good repair, 
and has a good solid arcli with -i gate w^hich is closed nomi- 
nally at sunset. There is lo traffic from the town except 
through this port, and all Mongols and Chinese dismount in 
passing. 

One of our amusements in Chan-kia-kow was to attend the 
horse-fair which is held overv morning on an esplanade just 
outside the city on the Mongol side of the Great Wall. It is 
a tnost exciting scene, and rittracts n. great concourse of 
people. Several hundred ponies, chiefly Mongol, are here 
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exposed for sale every morning. They are tied up in line on 
either side, leaving the middle space clear, and are taken out 
in turns and ridden up and down the open space by wild- 
looking jockeys, who show off their paces to the highest 
advantage. The fast ones arc galloped as hard as their legs 
can carry them from end to end of the course, pulling up 
dead short, about ship and back again, the riders all the 
while holding out their whip hand at full length, and yelling 
like infuriated demons. There are generally half a dozen on 
the course at a time, all going full tilt, and brushing past 
each other most dexterously. They go tearing through the 
crowal of spectators without cliecking their pace, and yet it is 
rare for any one to get ridden over. Amongst these ponies 
are many extraordinary trotters, and many trained to arti- 
ficial paces. Tliese are generally more sought after by 
purchasers than the gallopers. 

A number of men han^ about the horse-fair who act as 
brokers between buyers and sellers. Those men are invari- 
ably Chinese. They soon attached themselves to us, offering 
their services, and descanting on the merits of the various 
steeds that were constantly scouring past us. Their mode of 
making and receiving offers is to pull their long sleeves down 
and communicate with each other by the touch of the 
fingers. This seems to be more of a traditional ceremony 
than anything else, for when they have made a bid with so 
much show of secrecy, they frequently continue the bargain- 
ing vivd voce in the hearing of the whole multitude. The 
prices of the ponies sold varied from five taels to twenty, or 
say from thirty shillings to six guineas. We had occasion to 
make some purchases, and paid about ten taels each for very 
good useful I'onies. Cue of mine that I had brought from 
Tientsin nad got a very Ifad sore back from the last day s 
ride with a 1^ dly fitting saddle. He was useless to me in 
that conditiou, and I s»>ld him to a horsedealer for five taels. 
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Large droves of cattle and sheep came in from Mongolia, 
but the sale of these is not carried on with so much ostenta- 
tion as that of the horses. 

We daily, almost hourly, observed long strings of ox-carts 
coming down through the pass loaded with short square logs 
of soft wood. The carts arc of the roughest description, and 
have not, 1 think, a bit of iron in their construction. This 
wood is brought from the mountains near Urga, across the 
desert of Gobi, a distance of 600 miles, and is chiefly used 
in the manufacture of coffins by the Chinese. These ox cara- 
vans travel very slowly, a journey of 600 miles occupying 
forty days or more ; but it is a cheap and convenient mode 
of conveyance. The animals feed themselves on the way, 
and cost very little to start with. Camels could do the work, 
but a camel is a wretched object in harness, and is quite 
unable to drag even a light cart through a steep pass. 
Horses or oxen have to do this work for them. The pass 
at Cdian-kifj-Vovv is very stony for some fifteen miles, and the 
oxen have to be shod with thin iron plates. The Chinese 
farriers at C'lan-khi-kow arc very expert at shoeing cattle 
and horses. They don’t attempt to make a shoe to fit any 
particiilnr hoof, but keep a >:tock on lined, and selecting the 
nearest size, they hammer the shoe approximately to the 
shape of the hoof. They don’t trouble themselves to cut the 
hoof down much, and you can have your beast shod on all 
four feet in a remarkably short time. 

Hie head of the Russian est ablishment had been absent 
on a journey to Peking. lie returned while we were in his 
house, travelling, as we had done, in a mule litter. Amongst 
his travelling gear that we saw turned out of the palanquin 
was a small sized samovar;^ i v tea-urn, which is the 
greatest institution in Russia, and as we were ffrso introduced 
to it in Chan-kia-kow I must give some account of it here. 
Samovar is composed of two Russian w’ords, meaning, I 
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believe, “self-boiling.’’ It is a very simple and admirable 
contrivance for boiling water quickly, and keeping it boiling, 
without which it is impossible to make tea fit to drink. The 
samovar is an elegantly shaped vase, made of brass, with a 
tube about two and a half inches in diameter going down 
the centre from toj) to bottom. A charcoal fire burns in this 
tube, and, as the water is all round it, a largo “ heating-sur- 
face ” is obtained, and the water is acted on very rapidly. 
Samovars are made of all sizes, the capacity being estimated 
in tea cups. An average sized one contains twenty to 
twenty-five cups, or rather glasses, for it is customary among 
the Russians to drink tea out of tumblers. Those who can 
afford it drink very good tea, and they arc probably the most 
accomplished tea-drinkers in the world ; our countrywomen 
miglit even learn a lesson from them in the art of tea-mak- 
ing. They use sin all earthenware tea-pots, and tbeir first 
princij)lc seems to be to supply the pot bountifully with the 
raw material. The infusion comes off very strong, and they 
judge of its strengtli by the colour in the glass. They put 
but a little tea in tlie glass, and then dilute it with boiling 
water fi'om the samovar, in about the prqiortions of the 
whiskey and water in toddy. As a rule, they use sugar and 
milk, or cream, when procurable. At Chan-kia-koAv it was 
not to be had, for the Chinese do not use milk, or any prepa- 
ration from it ; and it probably never occurred to the 
Russians that they might keep their own cow for a mere 
song. The Russian gets through an amazing quantity of tea 
in tl)*‘ course of a Jay, and I verily believe they bonsurne 
more per head than tlie Chinese themselves. The samovar 
is almost constantiy blowing off steam — morning, noon, and 
night it is to bo seen on the table, and they never stop sip- 
ping t(^a wliile there is any water left. It is as much a neces- 
sary of life wi h t'uem as their daily bread, or tobacco to an 
inveterate smoker, and their attachment to their own way of 
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makiijg it; is strikingly exhibited by tlie fact, that a Russian, 
travelling among the Chinese, where every possible facility 
for tea-making is at hand, should consider it essential to his 
comfort to carry his own samovar about with him. 

lulling our stay at Chan-kia-kow, we experienced a consi- 
derable change in the weather. The first two days it was 
hot, but with a fresher and more elastic atmosj)hcrc than 
about Peking. This is probably due to the elevation, and 
the vicinity of mountains. We had ascended by successive 
passes and tcaraccs from Peking about 2500 feet, which is 
apjwoximately the elevation of Chan-kia-kow. A thunder- 
squall on tlic 21st of August cooled tlie air so much that we 
had to sleep under a blanket that night. Next morning was 
quite chilly with tin', thermometer at 71°. At mid-day on 
the 2‘lrd it stood at and on the morning of the 24th it 
was 65^ It got wanner again afterwards, but we began to 
think there was something in the Russian warnings of great 
cold in Moiig<'l in, and we did not regret being well provided 
witli lilankets and furs. 

As the fhuc dtow near for our departure we seriously set 
to work to supply ourselves with necessaries for the journey 
across the dessert. Our Mongol me r. els had contracted to 
carry us to Kiachta in thhty <lays, but to provide against 
accid(3nts w(i allowed a g;ood deal more. Although we 
were well supplied for the desert journey with preserved 
provisions, wine, and bottled porter, the opportunity of pro- 
•curing fresh vegetables w.as ■ o tempting to be overlooked. 
At Chan-kia-kow we fouivl soir.e of the finest cabbages * in 
the world, carrots, &c. Potatoes are also to be had in the 
season, but wo were too early. These and some fresh beef 
equipped us fully in that depa- • meut. 

Then we had to purchase two carts to travel in. The 


* These cabbages arc said to have been originally introduced from Russia. 
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Kjissians and Chinese always travel so, for it would be 
too fatiguing to ride on a camel all the way, they go so 
long at a stretch — sixteen to eighteen hours without stop- 
ping. The carts are built on the same principle as those in 
use about Peking and Tientsin, but larger. They are drawn 
by camels. We essayed to make these purchases, and soon 
found one cart in good order, barring the wheels. We then 
asked a wheelwright to make a pair of wheels for it, but he 
would have charged more for the wheels than the cost of a 
new cart, completely furnished. 

It was evident that we could not manage these mat- 
ters without being shamelessly imposed upon, and we 
therefore begged our good friends, the Russians, to take 
our business in hand. Everything now went smootlily. 
Two carts wci*e (piickly found, second-hand, and at mode- 
rate prices. Wlieii we had got them we found they wanted 
harness, that is, sundry strips of leather thongs, attached 
to the points of tlui shafts, and which are secured in a very 
primitive, but effective, way to the saddle gear of the 
camels. Then the covers of (>ur carts looked rather weather- 
beaten, and it would bo cold in Mongolia. New felt covers 
had therefore to be obtained, and for extra warmth, nailed on 
over the old ones. Our wheels would want oiling. We must 
therefore liave five catties of oil, cost 500 cash. But how to 
carry it A pot was requisite — cost 150 cash more. There 
was really no end to the small tilings that suggested them- 
selves. We liad ponies — extra felt saddle cloths were wanted* 
to protect their backs. And how were we to catch them 
when turned out to graze during our halts 1 Hobbles must 
be got for this. Wo also took some dry food for our ponies 
to eat wlien the grass :vas very tliin, but they would not look 
at it, and we had eventually to throw it away to lighten our 
camels. What with extra rope, a bag of charcoal, covers for 
our baggage in case of rain, lanterns, and a variety of other 
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thiiJgs, we made up a formidable list of odds and ends. Tlie 
account rendered filled a sheet of foolscap, but the whole 
amount of our purchases at Chan-kia-kow, exclusive of the 
first cost of two carts, came to less tiian six pounds, and this 
incdiided several pairs of fidt boots and a couple of goat-skin 
jackets. No one travelling that way (unless it be in the 
early sumiuer), shovdd omit to procure a couple of pairs of 
these felt boots. There is nothing like them for waTinth, 
and they can be got large enough to pull over your other 
boots. I used mine nearly all the way to Moscow, and rarely 
experie nced the sensation of cold feet, though exposed in all 
sorts oi carriages, and in severe weather. 

On the 25th of August, the Mongol gave notice that the 
camels were at hand, and on the 2()th they came into the 
courtyard, utt(‘ring That disagreeably plaintive cry that is 
peculiar to the camel, and more paidiculai ly to the Juveniles. 
T1 le camels looked very large and ungainly in the small en- 
closure, but il»c Mongols soon made room l>y making them 
kneel down closo tog( ther, wlien they immediately commenced 
chewing Mk' cud. The Mongols manage their camels by 
means of a, lw(‘ak passed tlirough the nose, with a thin string 
attached, fhoy pull the striiig vvitli a ‘flight jerk, sayivig 
“Soil, Soli,’' and the animal, screaming the while, falls on his 
knees, and with three oscillating movements he is fiat down 
with his belly on the grouiul. 

The Mongols had alread v tackled our iiaggagc and arranged 
it to their own satisfacti»)n, so is to suit not only the weight 
each earned was to caiTy, but tu Iralmice one side 0([ually with 
the other. Each package is well lashed up with stout rope, 
leaving a short loop. In loading, a pa •kage is lifted up on 
each side simultaneously, the lc>;ps crossed over the camel’s 
back between the humps, one loop passed through tlie other, 
and secured by a voodeu pin. The load is then allowed to 
fall, the weight comes on the wooi^en pin, and so keeps it in 
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its place. The back of the camel is protected by a series of 
pieces of tliick felt, ingeniously laid round the humps, on the 
sides, and very thickly over the hollow between the humps. 
Tills mass of Iclt is kcfiJ in its place by means of a frame- 
work of wood on each side, lashed together across the earners 
back. ^ 

Some hours were occupied in adjusting the camel ^ loads 
and getting all ready for the start. -We did not hurry, as we 
could not afford to Ibrget anything now, as wc were about to 
plunge into the desert, where we would be as entirely thrown 
on our own resources as if wc were in a ship at sea. 

Hors(?s had to be hired to take our carts through the pass, 
a distance of fifteen miles, the camels being unequal to the 
task. The camel has little strength in proportion to his size. 
His formation peculiarly adapts him to carry weight, his 
whole strength being concentrated in the arch of his back; 
and yet in proportion he carries much less than a mule, 
that is, considerably h?ss than double. For draught jjurposes, 
as 1. luive already mentioned, the camel is ill adapted. His 
pace is remarkably slow, and in short he is only fit to work 
in deserts where, comparatively speaking, no other animal , 
can live. His fac ulty of going for many days without food or 
water, and of nourishing himself on any sort of vegetable 
growth that coni- s in his way, is invaluaVile to his nomad 
masters. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MONGOLIA. 

Wk loft Cliaii-kia-kovv on liorscback, escorted by three of 
our kind Russian friends. Messieurs Weretenikoff, Iguminoff, 
and BeloselutsotT, who accoiii^panied us a few miles up the 
pass, and bid us God speed. It took a long time for our 
ca,niel-d rivers to if)rm the order of march, and we had got far 
ahead of them. So, coming to a spot wdicre there was a 
little gva<s, we dismounted to give our beasts a feed, thus 
putting ill praetico a maxim which travellers in strange 
cruntfles learn by daily^ experience to adopt for themselves 
and tlieiT beasts, — tc cat when they can. 

My pony, being rather sharp in tlie back, I had over-done 
him with thick saddle-cloths in iny anxiety to preserve him 
in ridable condition ; f'^r thougli very old he v as a rare good 
oi>e, but viciously inclined, having once before had liis paws on 
my shoulders. As the cainelsiove in sight, I essayed to mount, 
but had not got into no’' seat when, what wdth the pony's 
capers and bad saddling, i came to grief, an<l was left sprawl- 
ing on my face on the stones, wliich spoiled my physiognomy’^ 
and my temper at the same time, ami nearly obliterated one 
optic. It was painful to r ’itemjdate my brave steed career- 
ing about with my good saddle,.^ under his belly, and reins 
going all to pieces amongst his legs. The vision of a month’s 
riding vanished away in a moment. A ray of hope dawned 
on me as I saw my favo irito settle down in a small enclo- 
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sure, bearing a poor crop of under-grown millet, but there 
was no one near to catch him. After a little, the husband- 
man appeared, and stoutly remonstrated witli me for turn- 
ing my cattle into his field. I was in no mood to tolerate 
abuse, for my abraded skin was smarting considerably. I 
offered the aggrieved agriculturist the alternative of catch- 
ing my pony, or leaving him where he was. The Mon- 
gols, and also the Chinese borderers, are very expert in 
catcliing horses — their favourite dodge is to crawl up to his 
liead on all-fours. My friend tried this, but he was unfortu- 
nately too fat, and when he got his hand within an inch and 
a-luilf of the remnant of my poor bridle, the pony started off 
and went straight back at full gallop in the direction of Chan- 
kia-kow. My heart died within me at the sight. The 
camels liaving now come up, one of the men went in pursuit, 
and with the assistance of the country people brought back 
the renegade, witli the loss of my bridle and one stirruiJ — not 
so bad as T expected. 

The pass is a narrow gorge between steep hills, with little 
cultivatcal corners here and there. A small stream trickles 
down tlic side, and the road is strewn with round pebbles, 
which gives it tlie ai)pearaTice of the bed of a river. The 
ascent is very steady and regular, gaining considerably more 
than 2000 feet in fifteen miles. The road is tolerable all 
the way, until about the top of the ascent, which is very 
rough and rocky. Rather late in the evening we got to our 
halting-place well on to the table land, which is at an elc- 
val i ^n of ooOO feel above the sea. 

Ihe Chinese ai* die most patient and persevering agricul- 
turists in tlio worhl. They have puslied their aggressions 
through the jmss at C^tm^.j^Ja-kow — on the hill-sides, where- 
ever tliev oar. Hnd soil enough to hold together — and into the 
skirts ot the desf^rt itself. They get but a poor return for 
their lab n, or-y.QvcT ; their crops seem to struggle for bare 
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existence, and the farmers must depend more on their live 
stock tlian their crops. 

In other parts of Mongolia the Chinese have been more 
successful in extending their civilising influence into the 
prairie. In the kingdom of the Ouniots, further to the 
north, Hue tells us that since the Chinese, following their in- 
variable custom, b(?gan to penetrate into the country of the 
Mongols, about the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
forests have disappeared from the hills, the prairies have 
bc(‘n cleared by fire, and the new cultivators have exhausted 
the fecundity of the soil. It is ])robably to (heir system of 
(levastdf ion that we must r.ttribute tlie extreme irregularity 
of the seasons which now desolate this unhappy land.'’ A 
curse >^eeins to !\ ive rested on the industrious invaders The 
seasons are out of joint. Droughts arc frequent, then sand- 
storms and hurricanes, then tornmts of rain which wash 
away Helds and crops together in a general deluge, and the 
land is rhericefoj th incapable of being plouglicd. Famines 
follow and the peejdc torment tliemsches with presenti- 
tnents of calamity. 

That all this is due to the Chinese agriculturists is hard 
to comprelumd. It is not their practice elsewhere to '' ex- 
haust the fecnindity of the soil.” Hue propounds the new 
and strange doctrine that cultivation of deserts is a system 
of devastation. The triith seems to be that Hue, with the 
strong partiality ho always evinces to the Mongols, was over- 
crcd\ilous of their stories’. The Mongols, very naturally, con- 
sider themselves aggrieved by the se. The latter first 
bought the right of cultiv^ating the prairie, and, as their 
numbers increased, the Aveaker race nccessaialy gave Avay, 
moving their tents and ( ludr cjheep further and further Into 
the desert. TJie poor Mongols imw see, with feelings of sor- 
row, the plough desecratij'g the gi'ound where their fathers 
fed their flocks ; they look with hopeless regret on the past 
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as a kind of golden age, whicli their fancy dresses in a halo 
of peace, happiness, and prosperity. The hated Kitat at 
once suggests himself as the cause of these changes, and the 
Mongols delight to feed their hatred out of the copious store 
of their imagination. 

A process exactly analogous has been going on in the 
country of the Manchus, where the amble soil has been occu- 
pied by Chinese colonists, almost to the entire exclusion of 
the natives. Hatred is strongly developed there also ; but I 
can answer for it that there, at least, cultivation has not ex- 
hausted the fecundity of the soil, nor devastated the country. 

The Chinese also with whom Hue convcirsed would readily 
admit the superiority of the past. They have a reverence 
for antiquity, and whenever they could spare a thought from 
the stern realities of the present, they would mourn their 
hard fale, and exalt the glories of the 2)ast. 

The sun had been very hot all day, l)ut wlnai we came to 
pitcl) our tent at night wo were shivering with cold, and 
could with difficulty hold the hammer to drive the pins into 
the ground. It is always chilly at night in Mongolia, even 
in the hot weather, but wo wcn» not prepared for such a 
degree of cold on the 2()th August, in latitude 41°. All our 
blankets were bi-ought into re(2uisition, and we passed a com- 
fortable night. Next morning the thermometer, which was 
undiu' a l)lank('t, showed Fahrenheit. 

The morning of tlni 27th of August was as bright and 
cheeiy as the mo.'>t lively fancy could palwt;"*’ The air 
resounded witli »>otc.s of hosts of skylarks, which one does 
not often hear in these (Vir-offi regions. The sun warmed up 
fast, mid in a few liouis dned up the heavy dew that lay on 
the gi'ass Ut + • early morning. The pasture was exceedingly 
rich, and spr jkled with ‘'gowans” Und other wild flowers, 
which a. delicious fragrance to the fresh morn- 

ing air. Man^^ herds of cattle and horses were scattered 
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over the plain, the Mongol herdsmen incessantly galloping 
round their flocks to keep them together, their shouts 
andible from great distances in the still air, and the per- 
petual movement of vast numbers of parti-coloured beasts 
gave ail animation to the scene which was quite exhilarating 
to tlio spirits. A small brook trickled tortuously through 
the plain, where we managed to kill a few snipe, greatly to 
the delight of the straggling Mongols, who rode up to us 
from various quarters, 'riie only, building in sight was a 
tem[)le whicli wo had passed in the night, and vvdiich was 
the last biick-and-mortar structure we were to see for many 
days. We were now fairly among the dwellers in tents, and 
began to i-'^alise ^luit it was to be cut ofl' from civilised life • 
for, whatcN or may lie the various opinions of Chinese civili- 
sation in its higher (hivelopments, you can at all events 
olitaiii ill (Jhina every neces.sary and many luxuries for 
monry. Jn the '' Land of Grass” we had to depend on onr 
own ri!Soiu*cjes, but with the comfortable assurance that 
these wen^ amply sufiiciciit for us. Our iutroduetion to 
iiomaJ life was under happy au.spic** i, and we were at tin 
outset flivourably impressed with the Mongols and their 
country, an impression which never entirely wore out, even 
under very adverse ciroum.stances. 1 i,ever till that moi »umr 

o 

expericniced the cons* lou sues s ol' absolute freedom. Many 
Mongol visitors rodi; up ;o our encampment, bringing ph*n- 
tiful supplies of new milk, cheese, and oilier preparations 
from milk very like Devonshire cream. 

About S o’clock the camels wa^re gi^t in, and we made 
a start, halting again at noon near the yourts ” of some 
Lama triends ol our camel-dn /ers. This was a short stage, 
and we endeavoured to remoustvate wi+h our conductor, but 
as at that time we dbuld not understand a word of (‘ach 
others language, the broaJ Saxon merely pi*ovoking a volley 
of guttural Mongol, we made no progi ess towards a mutual 
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understanding. We were «again favoured with numerous 
visitors, and our conductor had evidently serious business 
to negotiate, which occupied the whole afternoon. It ended 
in his exchanging his pony for another, and getting a fresh 
camel. It was close on sunset before the camels were loaded, 
and a fresh start effected. During our halt we had time 
to make the acquaintance of our camel-drivers. The chief 
was a Lnma named Tup-tchun, a good, easy man, with all 
the native simplicity of his race. He was the responsible 
man to us, and I l)olieve owned the camels. He had two 
^issistants ; the first a clansman of his own, Tellig by name, 
a fine, good-natured, bullet-headed, swarthy-comjdexioned, 
indefatigable fellow, the equanimity of whose temper nothing 
could ever disturb. The Lama placed his whole confidence 
in Tellig, and we naturally did the same as we hecamo 
better acquainted with the excellence of his character. The 
other had a name I never could pronounce, so I will not 
att(unpt to spell it. He had some taint of wickedness in 
his eye, and showed more craft and cunning than the 
average Mongol. He could likewise speak a few words of 
Cliinese, hence we gave him the nickname of Kitat, the 
Mongol name for Chinese, a word abominated by all true 
Mongels. He stoutly rel)ellcd for a long time against his 
new name, but it greatly amused his companions, and, as 
he was never called by any other appellative, he^ was com- 
pelled at last to answT*r to Kitat. 

The order of our march Avas this. One of the Mongols 
on a cam(‘l rode ahead, leading tlie next camel by a string 
from his nose. Half the caravan followed him in siimle 

o 

file, each camel being (slightly attachoil to the preceding 
by li i : iioso-string. The other driver, also on a camel, 
brought up the rcar-giund in the sanfb way. The Lama was 
more privileged, for iui never took any active part in leading 
the caravan, bat rede a.hout on a pony, talking now to 
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Tellig, now to the Kitat, and now to us, then suddenly 
breaking out into some of his wild native chants. He liad 
a fine sonorous voice, and his singing was a pleasant relief 
from the monotony of the way, and when Tellig joined in 
chorus they made the welkin ring. The Mongols sing with 
their natural voice, and* have far more music in their souls 
than the squeaking Chinese. The Lama indulged himself 
in a gossip with every traveller he met, and would often bo 
left out of sight, but with his active pony he could easily 
overtake the slow-moving camels. When he descried a 
Mongol yourt in the distance he seldom missed a chance 
of riding up to it, to bestow his benediction on the inmates, 
and drink tea Avith them. Nor Avas the Lama entirely 
iiseloss on the march, for the rearAvard camels Avere fre- 
quently getting loose, and dropping into the rear, as Tellig 
and the Kitat s(ddom thought of looking behind them. 
The moment a camel feels himself at liberty he stops to 
graze. 1 have never seen one voluntarily folloAV his leader. 
Great delay occui-red sometimes from this cause, and the 
Lama sovckI us much time by riding after a stray camel, 
dexi(irf>u ly catcliing up the nose-string Avith^ his Avhip- 
handle, and leading the stragghT up to the caravan. The 
leading-siring of the camel is fastened to the gear of his 

Icacler in such a loose manner that a very slight resistance 

% 

is enough to undo it. The reason for this is that if tl;o 
string Averc secured firmly, any check in the rear camel, or 
the leading one advancing from a halt before tlu^ i*ear one 
Avas ready, would tear the camel’s nose. A iios<^ once broken 
in this AV^ay, it is diftirult to fiinl good holding ground for 
the tweak, and tlie M -ngols arc therefore very economical 
of camels’ noses. 

As for ourselves, Ave cacli h«*ul two ] monies to ride, and avo 
A^aried our maniuu: of travelling by a,lt«n*natelv sitting in our 
carts and riding our ponies. We also Avalked a goo<l deal 
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with our guns, for the pace of the camels was so slow that 
we could range at will ov6r the country, and still keep 
up with tlie caravan. The cameFs pace is slow and sure, 
tlio average of a day’s march being two miles an hour. 
The actual pace is of course quicker, but the frequent 
vstoppages to adjust loads, and from camels breaking loose, 
reduce it to two miles per hour. Sitting in the cart is 
never very agreeable. The ’ track is not cut up with ruts 
like a road in China, and the jolting is considerably less ; 
but it is difficult to get a comfortable posture without lying- 
down, and sitting in the front of the vehicle you are unplea- 
santly near the odour tliat exudes from the por(‘S of the 
camel’s hide, to which it requires a long apprenticeship to 
get accustomed. It is most uninteresting, besitles, to sit 
for an hour or two contemplating tlui ungainly form of the 
ugliest of all created things, and to watch his soft spongy 
foot .spreading itself out on the sand, while you reckon that 
each of these four feet must move 700,000 times before 
your journey is accMuiqilished. 

Our ponies w’ere tied behind the carts, and all went qui( 3 tly 
except my old one “ Dolonor,” who was sagacious (mough to 
break hi.> halter ngularly, and follow the (caravan in his owui 
waj, which was to trot a few^ hundred yards ahead and ap])ly 
himself vigorously to the grass until the caravan had passed 
some distance?, wlien he would trot up and repeat the opera- 
tion. Witli all that he fell off in condition more than any of 
the others. 

Starting at sunset, an T have said, we proceeded all night 
without stopping. It was a fine moonlight night, I utian nn- 
comfortable oir? for ns. ISot knowing we w^ero t-' / 'xd all 
nighe we wane unpre}iar(al ffii sleeping in our carts, and 
suffered a good (h.^al from cold and disturbed rest. With 
every precaution to them in, the carts are thoroughly 

well ventilated ; but sub >oquent experience taught us to roll 
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up warmly, for most of our nights in the desert were spent in 
our carts on the road. 

At sunrise on tlie 28tli my thermometer beside my bed 
stood at 43^. At 8 o’clock we halted and pitched our tents. 
Our Mongols had a tent, for themselves, made of thin blue 
cotton stuff, and black inside with the smoke of years. Tlieir 
contract with us included tent accommodation, as also fuel 
and water ; but Ave congratulated ourselves daily on being 
provided with our own commodious and substantial bit of 
canvas. The Mongols make their fire in the tent and 
lounge round it Avhile the pot is boiling. Sorno of the smoke 
manages to escape through the opening that answers the 
purpose of a door, running from the apex of the tent to the 
ground in the shape of a triangle. For the rest they don’t 
s(‘em i.o mind it, although it is almost sulfocating to tliosc^ 
Avho arc unaccustomed to it. I noticed the ey<\s of the 
Mongols have mostly a bloodshot liard appearance, often 
slu'wing no wliiie at all, attributable no doubt to tlu' argol 
smoko in which tliey pass so much of their time. Tlie tents 
b(dng ]Mtelied, the next operation is to procure a supply of 
(nrjols, or juore correctly ardtJ, Avhich is diied cow or horse 
ditiig, and is to Ir* found all over tJie iloscat. So long as we 
Avere in a po])ulous part of the country, that is, if there Avere 
three Mongol yourts Avithin as many miles of us, we Avere 
saved the trouble of going out to galiuir them, for our tents 
AN^ere seldom up for ina-ny minutes before a Avoman Avould 
appear bearing a large basket of the precious material. This 
seems to be the ordii<ary custc ni of tlie Mongols, and is a part 
of the genidae hospitality tbi'y show to strangers. Our halt- 
ing-plac/ ‘ve selected a »th a. view to water. There is no 
scarcity of AA'^ater in the descat, but a stranger would be sorely 
puzzled to rind it, for thorv is noth big O) mark the position 
of the wells. The Mongo*' have an instinctive knowledge of 
the country, and in order to encamp near good water they 
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make tlieir march an hour or two longer or shorter as the 
case may be. When the caravan halts, one of the Mongols is 
despatched on a camel with two water-buckets to fetch water 
from the well, generally some distance from the line of march. 
The buckets have a head to them with two holes in it stopped 
with wooden })lngs. The water is poured out of the larger 
hole at the side, while the smaller one in the centre is opened 
to admit the air, to enable the Avater to pass out freely. In 
selecting a halting-place, the Mongols generally contrive to 
combine a good bit of pasture with the viianity of water, for 
this is naturally of much importance to them, as the only 
feeding the animals get is a few hours’ grazing during the 
halt, and that only once in twenty-four hours. Before the 
tent is set up the camels are unloaded and set free to graze, 
the horses are taken to water, and then hobbled and let loose. 
The camels are not supposed to want water, and they veuy 
rarely get it. Tlieir lips and mouth are peculiarly adapted 
to ([11 irk feeding, the lips being long and very pliable, and 
the incisor teeth pr(j»jecting outwards. They gather up a 
good mouthful of grass in a very short time, even where it is 
exceedingly scant, and as their food rc([uires little or no 
mastication, they are enabled to take in a full daily siipjdy of 
food ill a few hours. 

So far, Mongolia is a succession of plains and gentle undu- 
lations, much resembling the long swell of the ocean, and 
hen^ and there tin; country is a little rough and hilly. The 
undulations strei(*h across our track from east to west. The 
Avhole fixee of the country 1 )oks like the sea. Then^ is not a 
tree or any object to l)r(‘ak the monotony of the vast expanse, 
hut occasionally the yoart or tent of a Mmigol fixmily. The 
sunrise and sunstd encourage the illusion, and the camel has 
been aptly called (he ship of the desert. 

The sun was hot during the day, but the thermometer in 
the shade only showed 73® at noon. Yesterday it was 71®. 
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After dinner we went out with our guns and bagged a few 
small birds of the curlew kind. We also came across a Hock 
of wild geese, but, as usual, they were very wild. We had 
a chase after a herd of animals wliicli have l^ecii called 
wild goats. The Chinese call them whawj-yaiKj, or yellow 
sheep : other tribes call them dzeren. The Mongols give 
them a name of their own, ginrush, and do not associate 
them with either sheej} or goats. They arc really a 
kind of antelope {Frocapra gutturom), the size of a 
fallow deer, and of a yellowish brown colour, approaching to 
white about the legs. They are exceedingly swift and very 
sliy, and as the country is so flat it is almost impossible to 
gel within shot of them. Tliey are usually found in large 
nerds of several hundreds. We subsecjumitly tried to stalk 
them on horseback, and did get some long ramlom shots at 
them with a rifle, but to manage this properly there ought to 
be three or foiii- ])eople well mouiited and with plenty ol* 
time. i")ur poor tired ponies were not fit for such work, and 
we never stoppetl the caravan for the sake of sport. Some 
of the ?d^)ng<)ls do hunt the guriLsli, both on horseback and 
on foot, i neva r witnessed any successes, but they must 
shoot Llauu sometimes, to pay for their powder and shot. 
They U'^e small-bored riih.*, which has a rest placed about 
six inches from the muzzle, by wl ich nn'aus they can lie on 
their face and take tlieir aim, the muzzle being raised well 
clear of the grouml by mcHins of the rest. 

We had a long h;dt to-day, partly in conseiiuence of a 
crack being discovered in one tiie camels feet. This is an 
infirmity they are sulyc^ ' to, and if sand and gjit were 
allowed to get in, tlie animal 'w ould beoonie lame and useless. 
The remedy, which is always at hand, is to sew a s(juare 
patch of stout leather over the pan afl'ected, which they do 
in the roughest cobbler fashion. With a flat needle slightly 
curved they pierce the horny part of the sole, and fixsteii the 
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patch by means of leather tliongs at each corner. This is 
only a temporary measure, and when a camel is taken that 
way, he must soon be turned out to grass. The Mongols 
have no trouble in getting at a earners feet. They first make 
him squat down, and then two of them go at him with a 
sudden j^ush and roll him over on his broadside, one of them 
keeping Ijis head down while the other operates on the foot. 
The animal screams a good deal while he is being turned 
over, but once down he resigns himself helplessly to his fate. 

We did not g(d off till five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
night was cloudy and no dew fell, and conse< j\iently it was not 
nearly so cold as tlie night before. The difference in tempe- 
rature between a cloudy and a clear niglit is very marked in 
Mongolia. 

We were now leaving the good pastures and the numerous 
herds of catth^ behind, and on the morning of the 29th 
August we found ourselves getting into a very desert coun- 
try with ojily a liltle scrub grass, of which our poor ponies 
found it liard work to inake a meal. No horses or cattle Avero 
seen in this part, and the country seemed only capable of 
supporting shoe]) and camels. About eh'von o’clock Ave 
iicilted, and cncampc^d on almost bare sand. Not a single^ 
“ yonrt ” Avas in sight, and, for the first time, Ave had iu» 
visitors. This must have been a relief to our Mongols, for 
they Averc compelled by custom and their natural hospitality 
to receivi* and be civil to all comers, and it Avas not easy for 
tliem to snatcli even an hours sleep. This must liavo been a 
gi'cat privation, for their mode of travelling all night pre- 
cluded their getting any sleep at all, except on the backs of 
flair canuds vdiile on tlie march, and in their tent during the 
six hours’ hah in the day ; and as that Avas broken up by 
cooking and tatmg, pitching and striking tents, loading and 
unloading camels, and other necessary matters, and the 
freqinmt and protracted visits from neighbouring yourts, 
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or travellers on the road, our poor Tartars had often to go for 
days together with hardly any sleep «at all. But they never 
complained, and certainly were never betrayed into any rude- 
ness to their inconsiderate countrymen. 

We started again at 4%S() in tlie aftenioon, and continued 
through genthi undulations, proceeding, as before, all through 
die night. Bcifore morning we passed some rocky places 
over low hills, whicli sadly disturbed our sleep in tlie carts — 
in fact, our usual night’s rest, wliile on the move, was far 
from being uninterrupted or comfortable, mul it was only our 
fatigue and exposure to the air all day that enabled to 
sleep at all under such circumstances. The rough liilly part 
w'ls again succeeded by hnv undulations continually unfolding 
before us, and which became painfully monotonous to the 
eye. Distances aic altogether deceptive, partly owing to 
the smooth, unbroken surface of the country, and partly to 
the niiragi'. which is always dancing on the horizon, making 
small obJ(*cts look laige, and sometimes lifting them u}) 
into the. air and giving them a variety of fantastic shapes. 

/Vbout il o’clock on the 30th of August we halted, and 
went through (»ur usual j)rocess of coedving and eating. We 
began to lind that one meal a day did m>i suit our habits, 
and W(; s<-on learned to koo]) out a certain (piantity of 
biscuit and cold meat when we had it that we could make 
a breakfast or a supper without stopping to \niload tlu'. 
camels. To these ma [(‘rials avc added a handful of tea or 
some chocolate-paste, aiul in the morning rode np *11 onr 
ponies to any yourt w*' hapixuied to see that was smoking, 
and there made our inxukfast. In the evening wo often 
managed to do the same, but it fretpiently happened that we 
had no opportunity of doing this. 

But I ha ve not explained what a “ yourt ” is. It is simply 
the habitation of a Mongol family— a tent, but of a more 
]>ermanent construction tlian tlm ordinary travelling tent. It 
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consists of a frame of light trellis work covered with tliick 
felt, is circular in form, with a conical shaped roof, but nearly 
flat. A hole in the apex of the roof lets out the smoke from 
the argol fire wJiicli l)urns all day in the middle of the tent. 
At night, when the fire is ^t, and before the inmates retire 
to rest, the hole in the roof is covered up. I did not measure 
the uiJiight part of the wall of the tent, but it is under five 
feet, and you cannot enter without stooping. The tent is 
about fifteen feet in diameter. A piece of felt hanging from 
the top forms a door. The Mongols sleep on mats laid on 
the ground, and pack very close. They have no bedding, but 
sleep generally in their clothes, merely loosing their girdles. 
In addition to the family, I have frequently obseiTcd a 
number of young kids brought into the tent for shelter on 
cold nights. When the owner decides on moving to better 
pastures, his yourt is packed up in a few hours and laid on 
the back of a camel, or, failing that, two oxen answer the 
purpose. Altliough youit is the name always used by 
foreigners, I never heard it from a Mongol. They call it 
‘^gi-rai/’as dLstinguished from a travelling tent, which they 
call “ mai-chuiig.” 

Such are the dwellings of the Mongols, and so much are 
they attached to them, that even where they live in settled 
communities, as in TIrga, where they have every facility for 
building wooden houses, they still stick to their yourts, 
merely enclosing them with a rough wooden paling. In the 
whole journey I did not meet with a single instance of a 
Mongol living in a house, or in anything else than a yourt or 
girai. The Mongols arc very superstitious, and certain rules 
ot etiquette have to be observed in riding up to and entering 
a yourt. One of iliese is that all whips must be left outside 
the door, for to enter a yourt with a whip in the hand would be 
very di r^ispectfid to the residents. Hue explains this almost 
in the Y/ord.s— Am I a dog that you should cross my 
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threshold with whips to chastise mo?'' There is a right 
and a wrong way of approaching a yonrt also. Outside the 
door there arc generally ropes lying on the ground, held 
down by stakes for the purpose of tying up their animals 
when tliey want to ke(3p tlieni tg^ethor. Tlicre is a way of 
getting over or round tliese ropcis' that I never learned, but, 
on one occasion, the ignorant breach of the rule on our part 
excliid(‘d us from the hos})itality of tlie family. The head 
of the house was outside his yourt when we rode uj) ; we 
saluted him with tlic customary Meivlo ! Mendo ! &c. ; but 
tb.e only r('syK)nse we got was a volley ;pf (piiet abuse, in 
which our sJilutation was freipicntly repeated in ironical 
.ames, as much as to say, “ Mendo ! Memlo ! you come to 
my tent with sugared words on your lips, and disregard the 
7‘ules of civility, whieli a child would be ashamed of doing. 
Memlo ! Mendo ! If you do not know how to conduct your- 
S(‘lv( s iike genthmien, you bad better go about your busi- 
ness.” So we turned and went away, not in a rage, for 
wo knew \ve bad committed some grave offence? against 
])ro])riety. 

Tlio fie nlinre of a Mongol yourt is very simple. A built- 
up tir<*pl;ie(3 in the middle of the floor is tin? only flxturc. A 
large? ihn inm y)an for e3e)e)kihg, oi-, if Ju' )artie'S are luK’n ious, 
the?y may possess two such utensils, and syiort twe) fireplaces, 
Ijy which m(‘ans they e^an boil their mutton and water fe)r 
their t(‘a at the same time. A l)asiu to hold milk, anel a gooel 
large jug with a spout lor the same? purpose, aiul for the con- 
venience e)f boiling it at ti o firo whih? tlie big pan is on, 
comyiriso all their kitchen aiid (able service. Each ])erson 
carries his own wooeleu el-uja, eu’ cup, in his bosom, and, so 
armed, is ready to partake ed* wdi,ate»er is going anywhere ; 
and Ills small pocket-knife, b\ wbleh lie can cut up bis epiota 
of mutton. A W'ooden box serves as a wardrobe f»r the w^liolo 
family. No tabh s or chairs : re }K'ces.sary, aval J found no 


a 
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trace of a toilet service. These, with a few mats on tlie 
ground for squatting on by day, and sleeping on by night, 
comprise all tlie actual furniture of a yourt. 

To-day, 30th August, we killed some sand-grouse. They 
were of the same species as those found about Peking and 
Tientsin (the Pallas sand-grouse), but were in much finer 
condition. They were fat, and of such excellent flavour that 
tliey would be considered a delicacy anywhere. All their 
crops which we dissected were full of small black beeth^s, 
and the same was the case with the curlew we killed. We 
fell in with a herd of gurnsh, and had some long shots ; 
but we were never fortunate enougli to bag any of these 
animals. 

Ill leaving the caravan there is always more or less dangcu* 
of getting l(jst. It has liappened more tlian once to travel- 
lers. But still there is a beaten track all the way tliroiigh 
the desert, whicli is distinctly marked in tlu^ grassy parts, 
and even in the sand it is traceable. In winter it may be 
obliterated, but still I think, with ordinary care, one ought 
not to lose himself in the desert. 

At (j p.m. we had returned to our caravan and again took 
the road. It came on very windy at night, with some rain, 
and as tlie winds were always from the north, and consc- 
(jiiently in our teeth, v/e were miserably cold and uncomfort- 
able in the carts, so much so that we ardently hojjed that tin* 
Mongols, wdio w^ero more expo.scd than was would propose a 
lialt. \V"e could not do so ourselve.s, for that Avould have 
given the Mongols an excuse for all maimer of delays in our 
journey, but we would have been glad to consent liad we 
1). i ll .'vskful. Tlu ro was VM>tning for it, however, but to bear 
our bnnh*n pai;'*nt]y. The few bottles of water and milk wo 
invariably carried w.l^h us in the carts w^ere exhausted, and 
being mucii ie want of something, we knew not what, wo 
ordeied th ’ Mongols to stop at the first yourt they saw. 
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This thoy did at 11 o’clock, and liaving turned out an 
old woman we asked for water. They liad nouc of tliat 
precious beveraf^m (and if tlu^y had it might liave ])een bad), 
but we got some boiled milk. I did not really want any- 
thiug, but during the time the Mougols were negotiating 
with the lady, our carts were turned with the backs to the 
wind, and it seemed that I had never known what enjoy- 
ment was till then. It lasted but a (juarter of an hour. The 
inexorable camels turned their noses to the wind again, and 
I spent the night in manipulating blankets and contorting 
limbs, but all to no purpose, for the merciless gale swept 
under and over and through me. In the morning as soon as 
daylight came we got out of our cold quarters and on to our 
ponies, stop|)ed at a yourt where we indulged in a cup of hot 
chocolate, and a\ irmed (Uirselves at the hospitable fire. In 
this yourt wo fo Oid a record of the jmrty who had preceded 
us on th (3 journey, dated llth June. Our poor Mongols and 
their c;nn Is were fatigued, and we did not object to an early 
halt ivn til ' ^Hst August. We camped in a very desert place, 
scai'cely any grass at all ; shot grouse for bre:d<fast, and tried 
to heliiwethat we were comfortable. But we w^re not, for if 
W(^ had no '.)thcr annoyaiiC(‘ the in‘possibility of kei'ping the 
blowing sand out of our fooil Avas an evil hard to bear 
patiently. Everything, even the inside of our boxes, was 
filled with sand. Ev( ry means was tried in vain to prevent 
it from blown ng under our tent. We Avalkcd about most of 
the day and tried to shoot but. the guns were nearly blown 
out of our hands, and that resource for the destitute had to 
be abandoned in despair. 

About 4 in the afternoon wo sl uted again, wind still 
blowing a g de. Tlif) mail b>‘.>ame very r»)ugli, wiiich wnAs an 
additional r(‘ason for a restk‘ss inglit. AVT' had iiiany stop- 
pages besides, and mueb shouting all through the niglit, 
which seriously disturbed our f tful naps, and in tlie morning 
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it was painfully evident tliat onr poor eainels were breaking 
down. One of them had several times refused to go on, and 
had eventually lain down Avith his load, and resisted all 
j)crsuasion to rise. He had to be unloaded and the extra 
Aveight disti-ibuted among the stronger ones, at the risk of 
breaking tliem down also. Tlie truth is the camels Avere not 
in condition when avc started. We Avere too early for them. 
The practice of the Mongols is to Avork their cameds hard 
from the autumn to the spring. Before the summer comes 
everything is taken out of them ; their humps get em]>t y and 
lie flat on their backs; their feet get out of order, and th(‘y 
liave mostly bad sore backs. They are then taken off the 
road and tunmd out to grass. About this tinu^ they shed 
their long hair and l)econie naked, and all through the hot 
Aveather the ilongol caintd is the most niis('rable object that 
can be iniag*ined. In the early a.utuinji they have recruited 
their strength, tlieir humps are firm and stand erect, their 
backs are healed, and they liegin the cain])aign fresh and 
strong. 

Our progress during the night was A'ory slow, and toA\\ards 
morning tin; road b(‘camc sandy — in some places very ht*avy. 
The cart-camels noAV suffered most, sw(\ating and struggling 
Avith their AVork in a way that Avas far from reassuring to us 
who had tin; gi'oater part of the journey still before us. 

Tin; whHeinnl b<-nes of camels arc scattered all over the 
desert, but in this place they were more numerous than ev(*r. 
I believe tln^ (;amels always die on tin* road. 'Jliey an* 
worked till tlicy dvoj), ;nid Avlnm one of a caraVau fairly 
bi\ ;dvs down, tlier • is no alteniativo but to leave it to die oil 
the sand. 

YouHs are feAV and far liotween, and few cattle are to bo 
seen ; tl,?ro is barelj^ gi’ass enough to support sheep and 
camels. pushed on till 11 o’clock, and encamped at 

Mingan, wh o tliere were no yourts actually in sight, but 
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several within a few miles. There was really little or nothing 
to eat, and oiir trusty steeds were paljiably suffering from 
their long stages and short commons. Serious misgivings 
crossed our minds as to the probability of our ponies carrying 
us much further, and we were concerned for them as well as 
for ourselves, for they liad done oifr w^ork wcdl so far, and we 
felt kindly to them as the imticnt companions of our journey. 
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Our lama received sundry visitors at Mingan, and had 
evidently some l)iisiuess to transact with them, for wc soon 
saw lum in earnest converse with some of thii stiangers in 
his tent, ])assing their hands into each otliers’ sleeves as if 
bargaining witli the lingcu’s. This resulted in the sale of one 
of our camels — the one that had hrok(m down. Our con- 
ductor had more matters to settle than that, liowc^ver, hut ho 
was prevented by circumstances beyond his control. Tlio 
fact is that on suclt occasions tin* JVlo'ngols consider it indis- 
jiensable to iniliibe t'rcely (»f spirits, and our lama liad to 
stand a l)ottle of samsJuf^ a very ardent spirit made from rice. 
Tlic Mongols drink liberally when tluiy liavo a chance, and 
the Mingan lama was no (exception to the rule, for in a sliort 
time lie got so drunk as to become unmanageable. He 
l)egan by bn^aking the tont-poles, no slight calamity in a 
country without wood ; h(' soon l>e(*ame hel]>levss, and Jay 
down on his back, n fitsing ab.solutely to move. All ide^a of 
further busin(*ss Avas aljandone<.I, and the drunken Mongers 
friends were ashamed, not so mucli at the exliibition Ije Avas 
makiuLC hut at tlte mischief ha Ind per[)etrated. Ho could 
hardly lie on liis back, ljut they deemed tliat no valid objec- 
tion to his riding on I or (‘t>ack. They therefore caught his 
pony, by main force lifted him on, and put the reins in liis 
hands. The pony started off across tlie plain in the direction 
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of his home, quietly enough at first ; but tho drunlcen rider 
began to swing about and stretch out his right hand, as the 
Mongols do wlien they want to excite their ponies to unusual 
exertion. Tlie ])oiiy went off at full gallop, throwing up 
clouds of sand beliind liim as he went ; the rider s motions 
became more and more centrifugal until at last lie rolled 
over and sprawled full length on the sand, apparently with 
no intention of moving. His friends rode after his pon}^, 
caught it, and hobbled it beside its master, and as evening 
was drawing on they left them both to their fate. Another 
of the party, not so fiir gone, was merrily drunk. He tried 
to work up a dispute, with our Mongols, and promised us 
some amusement, but he also was got on his ])ony by the 
p(U'suasioii of his son, who was with him. The boy was 
ashamed of liis papa, and din his best to take him off tho 
ti(‘l(b They made several false starts together, but the old 
fellow glow warmer and more exciteil, again and again curn- 
ing his horse’s head and returning to our tent to “ have it 
out.” At last the young one ju’cvailed, and they rode otf 
together an(l rlisappeai'cd in the distance. We were now left 
alone, at sunset, aiid our poor lama was left Jamenting on his 
b/id daA ’s work, his Avaste of much good li([uor to no purpose, 
and his hroken tent-poles. 

TTie Mongols are a pitiable s(‘t on foot, with their loose 
clumsy leather boots, but they are at home on horseback. 
From their earliest years they may be said to live on horse- 
back, and the womtui are aimost as expert as the men, 
mounting any animal th. : comes handiest, whether horse, 
cow, or camel, Avith m Avithoul saddle. Hue saA s ho m^vei 
saw a Mongol unhorsed ; but probably he never saw a dead- 
drunk lanui forcibly put on a fiery st jed. 

Our lama received Syci • sil ver for tho camel he sold. 
Hilvor is not much in use among tho Mongols, .' heir only real 
carnmey being v^cry coarse brick tea. But it is a mistake to 
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suppose, as has been stq-ted, that tliey are ignoraut of the 
value of money. ^ 

We got away about 7 in the evening. “ The wind had for- 
tunately lulled, and wo passed a pretty comfortable night on 
the road, which was alternately hard and sandy. My Dolo- 
nor ’’ pony, that h^id been voluntarily following the earavan, 
began to find the pastures getting too poor even for him, who 
had the privilege, of ’grazing day and night. The last two 
days he remained faithful, but oif the morning of the 2nd 
Septenilier, finding matters getting fl'om bad to worse, he 
prick(.Hl up his oars, about ship, and galloped straight back 
by tlie way we had come. This was not much to be sur- 
prised at, all tilings considered, and J could not help com- 
mending him for his sagacity. The “ Kitat” was despatched 
on his camel in r|uest of the fugitive before I was awake. 
Had I been consulted 1 certainly should not liavc consented to 
such a wild-goose chase, but the Mongols thought themselves 
bound in lionour not to lose anything, although it was not in 
the contract tliat they were to look after ponies on the journey. 

It was a v(‘ry dry morning, i)ut w(^ got water for ourselves 
and our horses passing Borolji. The well there was very 
deep, and we w^ere indc'bted to the friendly aid of some Mon- 
gols, wdio happened to have driven their cattle in to water, 
for obtaining a sujiply for our beasts. The head shoplierd 
had brought Avitli him a small liucket made of sheepskin, 
attached to the end of a long pole to enable him to reach 
the watcjr. His own beasts were very thirsty and impatient 
to drink; the horse is especially crowded eagerly round the 
well, neighing, biting, and kicking each other in their efforts 
to gain tlio best places. Never thcdc.ss, the polite Mongol drew 
water for us first, and allowed us to continue our march. We 
kept on till 1.30, when wo pitclied our tents on the steppe, 
called “ Gunshandak.’’ No gras.s at all grows here, but the 
sand is slightl ■ shaded with green by a small wild leek, that 
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grows in form nnicli like tha Mongolian grass. We liad fre- 
quently observed this plant already sprinkled amongst the 
grass, ,but in Gunshandak it flourishes to the exclusion of 
everything else. The sheep and camels thrive on it. Our 
ponies also ate it freely, perliaps because they could get . 
nothing else, and when our cattle were brought in from feed- 
ing they had a strong smell of onions about them. 

Thft-'Kitat not having come up with my pony, we did not 
hurry away, and our Mongols availed themselves of the delay 
to buy and kill a goat from a neighbouring flock. We also 
bought a sbaep for two rubles, or about six shillings. The 
seller, on being asked to kill it, told us we might do it our- 
selves. This was not to be thought of, and our own Mongols 
, ere too much occupied with their goat. We had, therelore, 
to resort to a little craft, the sheep must certainly be put 
to death before we could eat it. Addressing the man, 
said, how can we lamas kill an animal? This w^as suflicient. 

Oh, you are lamas !” and he proceeded at once to business. 
The dexterity with which these Mongols kill and cut up a 
sheep is tiuly inarvxdlous. They kill wdth a small knife 
which they iiisert into tin? Belly, just below the breast-bone. 
Death is alnios*, instantaneous. The object of this mode of 
slaughter is to save tlie blorul inside tlie animal. Skinning is 
an easy [)rocess and soon done. Tin? sheep is laid on his 
back on tin? sand, the skin is spr<*ad out on either side, a 
strip down the back being left attached while the cutting up 
is going on. The skin thus serves as a table, and so wa?ll 
docs it answer tin? purp^-sc that they will cut up a sheep into 
small pieces, and put everything, including lights and liver, 
on the skin, without ever touching the sand. The Mongols 
have a perfect practical knowledge of the anatomy of the 
sheep, and sever every joint wdtli perfect ease, with only a 
small pocket-knife, no other instrument being used in any 
part of the process. The rapidity with which the wliole 
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thing is done, is astonishing. Our butcher was unluckily 
called away during the ojieration to retrieve a young camel 
that had been crying for its dam all the morning, and had 
now broken its tether, so that I could not time him accu- 
rately, I shall not state the number of minutes usually 
occupied from the time a sheep is purchased till the mutton 
is ready for tlie pot, for I could hardly expect to be believed. 
On removing the intestines, &c., the blood is found all toge- 
tlier in a j)ool. It is then carefully baled out and j^^it into 
the cooking pan, or taga, for nothing is thrown away here. 
We gave ours to the butclier, as also the skin and the whole 
of the inside, except liven' and kidneys. The wandering 
Mongols scent a sheep-killing like vultures, and there are 
never wanting some old Avomeii to lend a hand in making 
bla(;k-puddings, and such like, who are rewardetl for their 
trouble by a share of the feast; for among the Mongols the 
first instalment of their sheep is eaten in less than half an 
lioiir from the time it is kille<l. The Mongol sheep are gene- 
rally in good cofidition, but tliere is no fat about them at all, 
except in tiie tail, whicii is a h(‘avy lump of pure suet, saul to 
Aveigh someti?nes ten pounds. Tin* condition of the animal is 
judged by tlio Aveight of the tail. The Mongols use Init little 
water in cleaning their mutton. The ubirpiitous old Avoinan, 
AvbiO instals herself as jnidding-maker, handles the intestines 
in a delicate and artistic manner. She first of all turns them 
all inside out, and tlnm coils them up into hard, sausage- 
shaped knots, Avithout .-^tutfing, Avliich take up V(3ry little spa(?e 
in the pot. TJiese and all the f>ther loose things are first 
put into the pot, with tlie addition of as much of the meat 
as it will hold, d'he pot is filled so full that the water do<‘S 
not cover the meat, but that is of no conso([uence to the 
Mongols. It is soon cooked, and quickly eaten. When 
suflSciently boiled, one of Hie company adroitly snatches the 
meat, piece by piece, from the boiling cauldron, with bis 
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fingers, and distributes it in fair proportions to the anxious 
expectants seated round. They never burn their fingers by 
this snap-dragon process. Their manner of eating mutton is 
most primitive, and I will also say disgusting. Each person 
gets a large lump or two, either in his lap, or on the mat on 
which he sits. He then takes a piece in his left hand as big 
as ho can grasp ; and, with the inevitable small knife in his 
right, he cuts off nuggets of mutton, using liis thumb as a 
block, in the manner of cutting Cavendish tobacco. They 
literally bolt their mutton, and use no, salt, bread, or sauce 
of any kind in eating it. WIkui tliey have got all the meat 
off, tlicy pare and scrape the bones very carefully, and when 
that is done, they lireak the bones up, and eat tlie mari’ow. 
Nr .Iiing is ihrown away, except part of the eye, and the 
trotters. The tail is consid(u*ed a delicacy, and is reserved 
for the head lama, or the honoured guest, who generously 
shares it with the otliers? J need only say that this mass of 
rich suet is eatiai as 1 liavc (kiscribed aliovo. 

When the solid part of the entertainment has been des- 
j)a tolled, they put up their knives after wiping tlunn on their 
clothes, and then pn eecd to drink the broth in their wooden 
cups. If tla\y iiave any millet, they like to throw a little into 
the ])ruth as they drink it. Tlic millet gets softened a little 
as the cu]) is rapidly replenished, but no !urther cooking is 
necessary. Wlien the broth is finished, they put clean water 
into the taga with a handful or hvo of brick tea, and go. to 
sleep while it is boiling. The tea so made has of cours»‘ a 
greasy appearance, and this practie«‘ of cooking everything in 
the same pot lias prubaiily gi\ n rise to tlio belief that they 
boil mutton and tea together, eatiiy; the leaves of the lea 
with the mutton. There may lie Tartar tribe’s who do this, 
but thq Khalkas Mongols certainly do not. The tea leaves, 
or rather stalks, — for their bricks a.ro made up of tea dust 
and timber, — are always thrown away. It i.s necessary to 
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boil the tea to get anything out of it at all, and it is of course 
bitter and ill flavoured. 1 liave drunk it wlien hard up ; and 
'when it is well diluted with milk it is not unpalatable, when 
you can get nothing else. 

The Mongol tastes no doubt seem to us very unrefined, but 
they are natural. The great esteem in which they hold the 
fiit as comparcid with the loan of mutton, is a plain expression 
of the direction in which their ordinary regimen is defective. 
It is W(‘ll known that fat and farinaceous foods ultimately 
fulfil the same purposes in the human economy ; they mu- 
tually compensate, and one or other is absolutely necessary. 
We thus find fat and oils eagerly sought after, wherever, as 
among tlie Mongols and Esquimaux, the cultivation of cereals 
is forbidden by soil and climate. 

The value of a ^cale of diet does not, as might at first siglit 
be supposed, consist in the prominence of any one article, but 
tlepcnds on the ditferent ingredients which are necessary to 
sustain health, beiiig duly ju'oportioned ; and^wdjerever the 
food of a people is necessai'ily composed of one substance 
almost exclusively, the nattiral iippetite will always mark out 
as delicacies those which are deficient. It is t<j this w.-int of 
due proportion in the elcanents of diet that we must attrn)ute* 
tlie comparative muscular Ayoakness of the Mongols, in s])it(i 
of the abundant supply of niutbm and the bracing air of the 
desert. The coolies ©f China and Japan greatly excel them 
in feats of strength, ami in po\w)r of endurance^ because the 
rice on whicli tliey feed contains a more varied proportion of 
the elements that nourish life, the poor ([ua^ij^'of the fani 
being conipensMted by tJie incredible quanfities whicli tlnw 
^consume. 

• Oiir Mongols having slept oflf their first meal and drunk 
their tea, put the ])nt^Qj3 the fire again, and cooked the 
remaindo* of tic goal, on whicli they fiad anotlier heavy 
blow-out !M.e in the afteruoon. The rapacity and capacity of 
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ii Mongol stomach is like that of a wild beast. They are 
brought np to cat when they can, and fast when tluiy must, and 
tlieir digestion is never deranged by either of these conditions. 
They very mucli resend )le their own camels in those useful 
(jualities so neccissary to the inhabitants of a desert. Our 
Mongols liad really eaten nothing since leaving Cl uin-kia-kow. 
They l.ad histed for seven days at least, and gone almost 
entirely without sleep all that time, and yet suftered nothing 
from the fatigue thry must have endurcnl. Tiiey had cer- 
tainly some millet seed and some Chines(i dough, a little of 
which they put into their tea as tlujy drank it, but of actual 
food thi'Y had none. They had now laid in a supply which 
would last them anotlnu’ Aveek. They seldom carry meat 
with them, finding it more conveniemt to take it in their 
stomachs. 

L(?st it be though;, tliat avc also a^lopted the IMongol Avay of 
living, I must exjdain tliat we had a very complete set of 
cooking utensils, plate's, knivt's and forks, and every other 
accessory to ci \ ilised ft ‘(‘ding. We certainly had to a great 
extent to educafo ourselves to live on one meal a day, but 
that was but, a distant approach to* tlio Mongol habit of 
eating but once a wei'k 

We mad(‘ a h ng day of it or\ the steppe Cunsliandak, 
hoping every lour that the Kitac A^on^: return. Tin* 
country was so desert that there was no population, and 
oidy two yourts wen' lu'ar in. Owv encanipnn'iit was some 
distance off the track, and W'* bad eonsi'cpiently no visits 
from travelhirs, So we spent a very (piii'i day. In the after- 
noon the camels were brougiit a, and TeJIig and the lama 
examined them all nariMjwly. H'heir C(Uiditi(3n was really 
becoming serious, for not only were they tir< d and worn 
out, but their hacksaw ere getting very bad. d'hey are Aery 
subject to this. Nearly all of thv in lad large deep lioles in 
their backs, Avhich ponetrgbed almost througli the flesh betAveen 
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the ribs. Maggots brood very fost in these wounds, and every 
few days the Mongols probe deep ilito the wound with a bit 
of stick, and scoop the vermin out. The animals complain a 
littb' during this operation, but on the whole they bear their 
ills with marvellous patience. While the camels arc grazing, 
the crows sit on theft backs and feed on the worms. It did 
seem cruel to put heavy loads on such suffering creatures, but 
wliat else could be done ? 

Our ponies were falling off fast from want of food and rest. 
It was severe on them to go eighteen hours without eating. 
But they were, comparatively speaking, a luxury, and could 
be dispensed with, "f ho camels were essential, and could not 
bo replaced in the desert. The lama betrayed considerable 
anxiety for his canuds, and began to talk of getting fresh 
ones at a place* called Tsuffint-hupi ruk, wIkto tliere is a 
sum^ or teinpk'. We gathered from him thnt his family 
lived there, and that he could easily exchange' his camels for 
fresh oiuis, if only he could roach that re'iidezvous. But 
Tsagan-tugni uk was four days’ jouriu*y from us, and our 
used-up cattle did ziot hiok ;is if tljoy could hold out se) 
long. But we live in ho])e, for it is foolish to anticij)ate 
misfortunes. 

We have hitnerto met caravans since leaving (diina, 
f'xc(‘])ting long trains of ox-carts carrying timber from Hrga. 

The day wore on and no #(itat appeared. The Mongols 
strained their (‘yes to d(‘scry soimi sign on the horizon, then 
l(3oked anxiously at the sun fast sinking in the west, and 
made up their minds to roTnahi in the steppe all night. Tlie 
Mongols have no meaiis of judging of time except by guess- 
ing fr* ir( the Ijoiglit of tln^ siui moon. I speak only of my 
own experi(mc(/, f e; Hue says tiujy can tell the time of (layby 
looking at a cat’s ey . For my part 1 did not see a cat in 
the whole of Mr rigolia. Dogs tluiy have in plenty. They 
are of the same breed as the common dog of China, but 
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rather larger and with tliicker coats. Thc^y are useful to 
tlic shepherds and aro^ good ’^atcli dogs, not so thoroughly 
domestic as their Chinese congeners, but will nm after one a 
great distance from their yourt barking ferociously. They 
are great curs, however, and their bark is worse than their 
bite. It is a singular thing that the Mongols do not feed 
their dogs ; nor do the Chini^se, as a ride. They arc su})p()sed 
to forage for themselves, and in Mongolia they must be put 
to great straits occasiotially. 

The day had been very warm, and, the air being still, in 
the evening we sl(‘pt in the carts. It was always Avarmor 
and more comfortal>lo to sleep in the tent, but our liedding 
had to be moved, and the oftener that was done the more 
sand got into our blankets. 

The nights in Mongolia were beautiful, sky very clear, and 
stars bright. The “ harvest moon,’' that had been such a 
boon to us in our night travelling, now rose late. In a foAV 
days it would bo ov(‘r, and we shoidd have dark nights to 
trav(‘l ill. 

After a lux m ions night’s rest, the first avo had had for a 
week, we awok(' to see die sun rise on the steppc', and almost 
fancied onrselves at sea So indeed avc Avere in a figurative 
sense, for there Avas still no appearance ot’ the missing Mon- 
g<»l. We AVen. now in the humour to take things patiently ; 
and the sliei'p Ave had killed yesterday enaliled us to prepare 
a breakfast that for a desert niighl faii ly lie ealle<l sumi>tuous. 
Th() day Avas passinl iu idleness, for not a feather of a bird 
Avas to lie seen to aflbrd an e. reuse hir taking our guns out. 
Visits AV(‘ro jiaid and received between us ami the J\longols 
Avho lived in the two yoiiits near us, and our Jama fraternised 
with them, and got tlie Avomen to bring us argols and Avater. 
The women, as a rule, keep the house and do the cooking and 
daniing, only going out after the flocks Avhen tlie men are 
out of the way. 
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The lamas carry their principle of not killing animals to 
an extremity tlmt is sorely inconvenient to themselves. They 
are not exempt from parasitical connections ; in fact, the per- 
son of a lama, considered as a microcosm, is remarkably well 
inhabited. He cannot, with his own hand, "‘procure the 
transmigration of any animal, in case it should contain the 
soul of his grandhither, or some past or future Bhiidda ; but 
when the population presses on the means of subsistence, some- 
thing must be done. In this juncture the services of some 
benevolent female are called in, the lama strips to the waist, 
and commits his person and his garment to her delicate 
and practised manipulation. 

We determined to start at sunset, Kitat or no Kitat, and 
with one long-lingering look over the vast plain we had 
crossed, at sunset we did start. We soon met a caravan of 
sixty camels, wJiicli was refreshing to our eyes as evidence of 
the trav(d]ing season having hiirly commenced, affording us a 
better hope of finding fresh camels. 

We had again to encounter rough stony roads during the 
night; in fact, we seemed just to come to the bad roads as 
we were going to sleep. How was it that wc did not sometimes 
accident stumble on a bit of soft ground at night-time ? 
The roads were perhaps not so bad as our nocturnal imagina- 
tion, stimulated by want of proper rest, painted them. But 
whether or no, we had nothing to complain of on this occa- 
sion, having enjoyed a sound unbroken sleep the previous 
night; and surely one good night out of two is enough for any 
reasonable being. 

In the morning, passing .over some rather steeper undula- 
tions than irsual, and in a very desert country, we came 
across a herd of gurush. Some ineffectual shots were fired 
as usual. It v^as tantalising in the extreme not to be able to 
bag one of these tine animals when met with in such num- 
bers would have ^Iclighted the heart of Gordon Curnming; 
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About, two o’clock wc halted at Kutul-usu, where we were 
agreeably surprised to find no less than six yourts near our 
encampment, which was remarkable considering the scarcity 
of grass. There is no gi’ass at all, in fact, and our beasts 
return from their grazing redolent of onions. A large ox- 
cart caravan was also encamped at this place. 

Our lama had long and earnest conversations with the 
Mongols of Kutul-usu, and there was much going to and- fro 
between our tents and the yourts. There was something in 
the wind — wc could not divine what — until the lama again 
broached the suliject of Tsaijaii-iitgurnk, the place where he 
expected new camels. His proposal was that he should ride 
ahead on a pony, and get the camels ready by the time the 
caravan came up. Tliero w'crc grave objections to this course, 
for wc were already short-handed from the absence of the 
Kitat, and were we to be left witli only one camel-driver, we 
sliould never be able to keep the caravan together. The 
lama, was importunate, and at last we consented to his plan 
on condition : 1st, that he should find a substitute to assist 
Tellig with the caravan ; and 2nd, that he should provide us 
with fresh ]^oui(\s at Tsagan-tuguruk. Tlu^ substitute was 
soon fouiid in an active-looking, wiry old man with very bad 
eyes. The sun had set scane time before the discussions and 
preparations were concluded, and wc w^ere consequently 
compelled to remain till the moon rose, which was not 
before eleven o’clock — half the night gone and no progress 
made. 

We had a rough night as usual, but wc are getting into a 
more broken country. In the morning we passed one of the 
numerous salt plains that are ' spread over th(? great desert. 
Sometimes there is water in them and sometimes not. This 
one was dry, but had a white scurf of salt on the ground. A 
dark-gTeen plant grows in tufts over these plains, and is eaten 
by the animals in the absence of grass ; indeed, I am not sure 
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whether the camels don’t prefer it. It was a hot thirsty day, 
and we were at great trouble to find a yourt in which to rest 
and make chocolate in the morning. We did discover one 
eventually after riding many miles, and there we fell in with a 
sporting lama with two good-looking ponies, riding one and 
leading the other. This seemed a good opportunity for busi- 
ness, and my companion • soon concluded an exchange opera- 
tion, giving a pony with an incipient sore back and two 
dollars to boot, for a good old sound one of the lamas. We 
were in some doubt about finding our caravan, having let it 
get a long way out of sight ; but the wandering lama, having 
a direct intcu'cst in discovering our paiiy to get his two dol- 
lars, soon scented them out by the same kind of instinct that 
directs a bee to his distant hive. We took him some miles 
back out of his way, but these people seem to care little in 
which direction they go, or how much time they may lose in 
going from one place to another. 

The facility with which our Mongol friends foinid their way 
in the open desert had often excited our admiration. At the 
end of a night s march, although interrupted by numerous 
accidental stoppages, they were never at a loss to know where 
they were. They needed no land-mark to guide them, and 
in pitching their tent near a well they never made a mistake 
as to its position. The explanation seems to bo that cei*tain 
instincts are develo])ed in proportion to the want of artificial 
aids. Thus Chinese sailors cruise about their dangerous coast 
by a kind of rule of thumb, and arc able to judge of their 
position in darkness and fog where scientific navigators would 
be at firult. In Australia also it is found tlnat the best bush- 
ranger is g(morally the most ignorant man of the party. The 
effect of education being to cause men to trust more and 
more to aoepm ed knowledge, the faculty of perception, which 
is possessed in r; high degree by the lower animals, becomes 
weakened for wan t of exercise. Imstinct and education mu- 



